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Eight extra pages, by way of a supPLEMENT, are add- 
ed to the present number—chiefly filled with miscella- 
neous articles, that have been postponed from week to 
week, without finding room for them. They are of va- 
rious character, and will, we hope, afford some amuse- 
ment, as well as profit, to our readers—both which it is 
our desire to render to them, at all times. 

Notwithstanding the room that we have gained, many 
articles prepared for the press still remain over—among 
them two or three that we have been specially requested 
to notice: but congress will soon rise sine die, and then 
we shall have a little more discretion in the arrangement 
of our matter. 

A liberal statement of late news from Europe, was pre- 
pared for this number, but must be omitted. Up to the 
30th Dee. at Paris, and 2d Jan. at London, the president’s 
message had not been received—nor was any thing spe- 
cial said as to our relations with France, except as men- 
tioned in certain paragraphs inserted. 

The British parliament has been dissolved, and great 
preparations were making for a new election. Another 
change of ministers was spoken of in France. 

We have expended some time to make an abstract of 
the report of the superintendent of common schools, in 
New York, (which we could not well publish zn eatensoa); 
and, hope that it contains the substance of the most im- 
portant things stated or suggested. 

The correspondence of certain members of the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania and Mr. Buchanan, recently elect- 
ed a senator in congress, is inserted to shew than 
Opinions of the right of instruction, as held by the pre- 
sent **pemocraTs””’ of that state. 


We stopped the press last Saturday when all except 6 
or 700 of our papers for the mails had been worked-off, 
to get-in a paragraph noticing the assault on the presi- 
dent of the United States, in the east portico of the eca- 
pitol; and, for many obvious and imposing reasons, now 
give a full account of the matter, as variously stated by 
different persons—adding even the comments of the 
‘*Globe,” that they may be easily referred to, if thought 
worthy of a second reading, at a future day.* The ex- 
traordinary fact, that rwo ‘*well-loaded” pistols, (and in 
succession), were not discharged, though the percussion 
caps exploded,+ has given rise to a suggestion by the 
editor of the **Velegraph,” which, as we think, had bet- 
ter been omitted; for the truth must, and will appear, in 
due season. 





*It is chiefly because of the insanitu, or something worse, of 
the editor of the **Globe,” -we have given the ample details that 
will be found in subsequent pages. Only two or three other 
leading journals, however, go the lengths of the **Globe.”’ 

tit appears, however, that the pistols, if ‘*well loaded,’’? were 
BADLY PRIMED, as is well explained in the following parts ofa 
dialogue which appears in the **National Intelligencer’? — 

** After reflecting for some time as to the cause, [why the pis- 
tola did not go off} 1 discovered it. The powder had not tra- 
versed the tube leading to the cap. In order to be satisfied that I 
was right in this conjecture, | made repeated experiments. I 
poured the powder slowly into the barrel of the pistol; and, be- 
fore ramming it own, shook the barrel well, in order that the 
powder might penetrate through the small tube leading to the 
percussion cap. The charge never failed to ignite with this 
precaution; which I repeated several times. [ then loaded my 
pistol as [ had formerly done: putting the powder and ball in to- 
gether; ramming both down hard; but without shaking the bar- 
rel. The charge did not ignite more than twice in twenty 
trials.”? 

*¢Is this peculiarity of the percussion pistol generally known? 

“It is certainly well known by those in the habit of using 
these pistols; but I presume not generally known by others. It 


It is stated, that Lawrence shewed no evidence of a 
deranged mind, when examined before judge Cranch— 
but it 1s also proved, on the testimony of the sergeant-at- 
arms, that he [Lawrence], when questioned as to his 
motive for an attempt on the life of the president, said 
that ‘‘the president had killed his father”’—for this we 
have the authority of the **Globe,” and the same autho- 
rity, also, for the fact, that the futher ‘‘had died many 
years ago,” in Washington—so general Jackson did not 
kill the father! ‘This, with many other things stated, 
clearly show that Lawrence was insane. 
There is no rule for insanity! It operates partially, 
or generally, without regard to any rule—whether 
with respect to ¢imes or things, as every body knows. 
And this man, though if sane on all other subjects, might 
easily have been imsane on this. ‘Thousands of like 
cases have happened, and will happen again. We have 
seen more than one individual, who, in the midst of a 
rational and interesting conversation, would suddenly 
become affected with a total loss of reason, retaining 
only that strange principle of cunning, for which mani- 
acs are often remarkable. 
A melancholy disposition, which may be caused b 
thousands of different operations on the human mind, 
produces particular cases of insanity, and, perhaps, with 
a sole reference to specific objects, Thas, a few days 
ago, a poor girl, who had followed one of those precious 
scoundrels with which we are now being deluged from 
Europe, stole a horse in New Jersey, that she might be 
hung—such being the punishment for that offenee in her 
own country. Misery had caused a desire to cease to 
live—but she wanted that kind of insanity which leads 
directly to suicide! And we well remember the princi- 
pal facts of an occurrence that took place on the *‘com- 
mons” of Philadelphia some forty years ago—as follows: 
a person, very early in the morning, armed with a gun, 
set out to kill the fret person that he should meet beyond 
a certain limit that he had fixed on. It so happened, 
however, that the first person he met, {an entire stranger), 
saluted him very politely, and entered into a brief and 
kind conversation with him, and was, therefore, suffered 
to pass unattacked—but this had taken place but a minute 
or two, before a report from the gun was heard by the 
polite gentleman, who, turning his head, saw that the 
person he had just parted with had shot down another— 
and, rushing to the spot, the madman at once surrender- 
ed himself, saying that his motive for committing the 
murder, was that he himself might be hung, &e. of all 
which he gave an account, when taken before a magis- 
trate, as he was, at his own urgent request. But he fail- 
ed in his purpose—and, instead of being executed, was 
confined asa madman. Cases like these just mentioned, 
are, by no means, uncommon. 

lustance the attack of major Heard on Mr. Arnold, on 
the steps of the capitol, two or three years ago. The 
circumstances of that affair, in every essential quality, were 
the same as those of Lawrence’s on the president. There 
is no real difference in the cases, except in this, that Mr. 
Arnold was a member of congress, and general Jackson 
is president of the United States!* Sfeard, as well as 
Lawrence, if capable of ealculation on the subject, must 
have known that arrest was certain and condemnation 
sure; and yet, it was said at the time, that Heard hada 
liberal aceess to the ‘‘best society” in Washington, and 
was also a frequent visitant of the president—but his pro- 
ceedings were so evidently marked, in this matter, with 
insanity, that, after being confined a short period, he was 
permitted to depart without trial, for his outrageous at- 
tempt on the life of a representative of the people. See 
vol 42, page 210 et seq. 

Heard and Lawrence were mad, on certain subjects. 
So was Jtavaillac, the murderer of the 4th Henry of 














has evidently not been known by the infatuated individual in 
this case.”? 


Vor. XLVII—Sic. 27. 


*Lawrence, however, is treated very differently—see the ar- 
ticle from the Telegraph, in a subsequent page. 
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Franee, and Charlotte Corde, who planted her dagger 
into the heart of Marat—for the acts of either were to 
be followed by certain death, if successful. The cold 
deliberation with which such things are prepared and 
performed, or the resolution and firmness with which 
they are sustained, are still the doings of insane indivi- 
duals, laboring under particular excitements. Assassi- 
nations, attempted or performed, when calculations of 
escape are made, are altogether of a different character: 
and it oftentimes happens, also, that savage affrays take 
place. But in these, chances of escape enter into the 
minds of assailants—and ¢his constitutes murder in the 
first degree, if successful, Instances of such things have 
been, and are, too frequent to need particular references 
to. There are motives, however, that lead men as it 
were to certain death, in which neither insanity nor fero- 
city is shewn—suceh as was the fabled leap of Curtius into 
the fiery gulf, or the self-devotion with which military 
men march upto the cannon’s mouth. ‘These may be 
the effect of well disciplined minds—personal feeling 
being Jost in considerations of the public good. 

We have given up, perhaps, too much room to this af- 
fair—but the honor of our country is concerned in it. It 
is of the same class as the attempt of ‘‘Margaret Nichol- 
son’’ on the life of the 3d George, of England, and so 
must be rated by every rational man—let Mr. Blair and 
others shew as much insanity as they can. 


to 


A ES —— 


After the warmest season of electioneering that, per- 
haps, ever happened in any state in this union, Mr. 
Leigh has been re-elected a senator of the United States 
from Virginia, by a majority of four votes. 

The debates and other proceedings in the two houses, 
oceupied the chief part of three days. At 8 o’elock P. 
M. [29th Jan.] every member being in his seat,* the bal- 
lot was taken and stood thus: 


In the senate: Leigh 12, Rives 20 
* ~=6©house: = §Leigh 73, Rives 61 
t85 81 


‘When the result was ascertained, (says a letter from Rich- 
mond), the crowd in attendance began to shout, and an order 
was made to clear the lobby and gallery. This was done, after 
some tumult, and a salute of 13 guns was immediately fired. 
The spectators consisted, not only of the citizens of Richmond, 
but of anxious strangers from every part of the state. I will 
venture to say such a scene of enthusiasm has never been wit- 
nessed in Virginia.’ 

On the following day, the legislature, by joint ballot, 
elecied William Macfarland councillor of the state for 
three years, on the 4th ballot—as follows: 





*So stated in the Richmond papers—but in looking over the 
yeas and nays, we miss the name of one gentleman from one 
of the far western counties. 

tIn the ser ate 

For William C. Rives—Messrs. Dromgvoole, (speaker), Parker, 
Hunton, Pennybacker, Watts, Rives, Baskerville, Flood, 
Slaughter, Opie, Beirne, Dyer, Basye, McMahon, Donalson, 
Keller, Harwood, Fontaine, Anderson, MeCoy—20. 

For Benjamin W. Leigh—Messrs. Old, Campbell, Cocke, 
Patterson, Page, McComas, Watkins, Harvie, Gotl, Maxwell, 
McCarty, Smith—12. 

In the house of delegates. 

For B. W. Leigh—Messrs. Drummond, Grinalds, Booker, of 
Amelia, Garland, of Amherst, Craig, Brooke, Mayse, Pate, 
Holte, Colston, Hunter, of Berkeley, Shell, Sanders, Burton, 
Hord, Christian, Johnson, of Chesterficld, Broadus, Wilson, of 
Cum. Scott, Servant, Hunter, of E. Ball, Marshall, French, 
Price, Wade, Smith, of G. Wethered, Vance, Curtis, Mullen, 
Botts, Gravely, Gregory, Berry, Gallaher, Summers, Hooe, 
Hawes, Emanuel, Hoffman, Lawson, Janney, Beard, McCarty, 
May, Waggener, Alexander, Webb, Cabell, Collins, Watts, of 
N. county, Parker, Eppes, Brady, Parriott, Critz, Jones, of Pen- 
dieton, Witcher, Swanson, Dupuy, Woodhouse, Boothe, Thorn- 
ton, Dorman, Crump, Delashmut, Jett, Prentiss, Cunningham, 
Brown, Johnson, of R. city—73. 

For W. C. Rives—Messrs. Banks, (speaker), Rives, Ran- 
dolph, Layne, Miller, Wilson, of Botetourt, McMillan, Turn- 
bull, Booker, of Buckingham, Yancey, Hampton, Madison, 
Payne, Steger, Holland, Gibson, Barton, Smith, of Frederick 
Watts, of Giles, Watkins, Blair, Avent, Carrington, Snead,’ 
Nixon, Kincheloe, Shinn, Holleman, Robinson, of King and 
Queen, Caldwell, Harris, Todd, Garland, of Mecklenburg, 
Rodgers, Willey, Morgan, McCauley, Sherrard, Leland, Wool- 
folk, Robertson, Cackley, Nash, Carroll, Shands, Williams, 
McDowell, Moorman, Cline, Hopkins, Spear, Bare, Jones, of 
Shenandoah, Harlev, Goodwyn, Crutchfield, Moncure, Har- 
grave, Whitten, Clarke, Stanger—61. 

Vote in the house—Leigh 73—Rives 61. Inthe senate— 
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In the senate: Daniel 19 
‘* house: Daniel 60 


Pendleton 9 
Pendicton 57 


— 


79 66 

Seattering 20. No election. 

Second joint vote: Danicl 80, Pendleton 75, scattering 10, 

A third vote being taken, resulted thus: (Pendleton with- 
drawn, and Wilham H. Mactarland nominated by Mr. John- 
son of R.) Daniel 81, Macfarland 77, seattering 7. 

Fourth vote: Daniel 81, Macfarland 83, scattering 1, So 
William H. Macfarland, esq. was duly elected councillor of 
state for three years, from and after the 31st day of March next, 

The ‘‘Richmond Enquirer” of the 31st Jannary, after 
saying a great deal about “instructions” and so forth, que- 
ries whether Mr. Leigh will accept the place to which 
he has been chosen! If feeling at liberty to discuss a 
matter so direetly refering to personal actions as this— 
we should willingly enter into an exposition and argu- 
ment with the venerable ‘‘philosopher” who edits that 
paper—for which a sufficiency of materials, (furnished 
chiefly by himself), have been laid aside. But we cannot, 
consistently, do this—and shall not. We have held the 
‘‘right of instruction” as firmly as Mr. Jeitchie, and stil} 
hold itasa very precious one, when righifully exercis- 
ed—but the best gifts of Provipence are often abused, as 
the best principles are perverted by infatuated “ground- 
lings” of parties; and we mueh regret that, in the means 
used to defeat the election of Mr. Leigh, there is a show 
of elements tending to cast into ridicule, if not contempt, 
the “right of instruction,” as laid down in times long 
past, and adopted by the odd republican party of the 
United States. Mr. R. asks, ‘tare we freemen or are we 
slaves?” It might be well, perhaps, if the ‘*philosopher” 
would first consider this question, in the secrets of his 
own heart—and “know himself.” 


_—_—— 


On presenting certain resolutions and a memorial from 
a council of the Cherokee Indians, (which met at the 
‘Running waters”), to the senate, by Mr. Clav—that 
gentleman delivered one of the most powerful speeches 
that ever fell from his lips, often as they secm to be 
touched as if by a “‘live-coal.” He was followed by 
Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, and several others, and the 
debate must be registered; but it is long, and arrived too 
late in the week for the present number—previously 
much occupied by other long articles. 


The debate on the ‘*.2labama resolutions,” in which 
certain matters in relation to the general post office came 
up, is highly interesting, and will be found in subsequent 
pages. Also the **Glode’s”’ abstract of the report of the 
minority of the senate’s committce on the post office—a 
paper that should obtain a close reading. We have given 
the abstraet entire—though a part of it was published in 
our last number, as well that it may be Letter under- 
stood, as being due also to that striet impartiality which 
is practised by us with respect to public documents, 


-—_- 


The **Richmond Enquirer” says— 

The die is cast—and Mr. Benjamin W. Leigh is re elected 
senator of the United States, by the meagre majority of two, ont 
of the toial members of the legislature! He has beat Mr. Rives 
four votes. But, if two of these votes had been given to Mr. 
R there would have been a tie, and no election, 


*‘Are you acquainted with mathematics?” said an over- 
seer, or trustee, of a village school, to an applicant for 
the place of teacher. The latter replied that he did not 
know Matthew, though Tom Matiocks was one of his 
particular friends. 


eo 


The non-re-election of Mr. Daniel to the executive 
council, by the ‘‘federal” state of Virginia, is called 
“proscription” —and in the Albany Argus! Would it 
not, also, have been ‘‘proscription” to have refused a 
re-election to Mr. Leigh to the senate of the United 
States? 

Jonathan Fitch, of Baltimore, was recently nominated 
by the president to the senate, as marshal of the district 
of Maryland, in the place of Tomas Findlay, esq. whose 
period of service is about to expire. The latter is one 


of the most faithful officers that the general government 
ever bad in this state, intelligent, respectable and cour- 
teous—and of unobtrusive and retired habits; and he has 





Leigh 12—Rives 20—Joint vote—Leigh 85—Rives 81. 


the personal, though not political, approbation of every 
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member of the bar. Mr. Fitch was turned down by the 
senate, on Monday last, 26 to 19.* Is this ‘*proseription?”’ 


_—— 


The nomination of Mr. J'aney yet lies on the execu- 
tive table of the senate. It seems now to be the inten- 
tion of the senate to annex the district of Delaware and 
Maryland to that of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
thereby provide a judge for some of the western states, 
(which has long been desired and is much needed), with- 
out increasing the number of the judges of the supreme 
court. See proceedings. 

Mr. Jolin D. Craig, superintendent of the patent office 
at Washington, and his clerk—who suddenly and without 
cause assigned, took the places of two other gentlemen, 
dismissed—have themselves been turned out, that others 
may lurn Z7. 

The recent election of a chancellor in Mississippi, is 
considered as politically important at the present time. 
The candidates were Mr. J'urner and Mr. Foote. As 
the latter is called, in the ‘thy authority’? press—the 
‘‘anti- Poindexter” candidate, we suppose that the former 
isa political friend of Mr. P. The ‘States Rights Ban- 
ner,” published at the seat of the government of the 
state, gives returns from about 30 counties, the aggregate 
vote of which stands 3,122 for Mr. Turner, and 2,033 
for Mr. Foote—majority for T. 1,089, There were 15 
counties yet to be heard from—all small; and it is added, 
that, if Mr. Foote had received every vote given in them, 
he could not be elected, 

The legislature of the state is, we believe, now in ses- 
sion—and, Mr. Poindexter’s period of service expiring 
on the 3d of March, a senator of the United States is to 
be chosen, 

John Davis, at present governor of the state, has been 
elected a senator of the United States, from Massachu- 
setts, by the house of representatives,t in the place of 
Mr. Silsbee, who declined a re-election. The result of 
the ballotings were as follows: 


Ist ballot, 2d. 3d, 4th. 5th. 
Whole number, 572 568 572 570 568 
Necessary toachoice, 287 2QR5 287 286 285 
John Davis, 84 123 177 234 314 
J. Q. Adams, 167 207 217 223 191 
Levi Lincoln, 83 28 6 4 2 
i. C. Bates, 48 18 5 1 1 
Wim. Baylies, 80 87 63 25 6 
H. Shaw, 98 104 104 83 52 
A. Cushing, 5 
D. L. Child, 2 2 


L. Saltonstall, 
John Davis was then declared duly elected on the part of the 
jouse. 

The legislature of Alabama have nominated Hugh L. 
White as a candidate for the office of president, by a 
vote, in the senate, of 19 to 11, and in the lower house 
55 to QU. 

Very reasonible petitions have been presented to the 
legislature of Maryland, from a number of the citizens 
of Baltimore and Anne Arundel counties, praying a re- 
peal of the law prohibiting riding on horseback on the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail read!!! 

There isa mad anti-bank partyt in New York, and ano- 
ther that affected to be so—de/ore the electicn; of the say- 
ings of both which we have preserved some splendid spe- 
cimens for future use, if required. But these “brethren 
of prineiple” are ina high quarrel, one with the other. 
The former remains mad, ‘‘as it was’”—but the latter 
now talks about expediency, and of a due regard to the 
public interests, &e. and much as it lately lauded a hard 
currency, or areturnto a gold currency, and ‘‘all that 
sort of thing”—we doubt even whether the circulation of 
bank notes of a less denomination than five dollars, will 
be forbidden. Nous verrons! 





*Another account, and a letter from one of the senators of the 
U.S. to ourselves, says that Mr. F. was rejected by a majority 
Of nine votes. The cause of this deficiency, perbaps, may be 


found in our 46th vol. pages 190 and 203. 
{The senite has yet to act on this election. 
tAgainst all banks—as “‘monopulies.”? 








The “Evening Post” is at the head of the mad agrarian 
party—and the ‘‘Albany Argus” at that of the friends of 
expediency. The first speaks of the last in the follow- 
ing mad manner: 

**They are aset of creeping, designing, dissembling creatures, 
who have grown fai on the drippings of unclean bank legisla- 
tion—a knot of cat-paced, sty- faced, cringing, artful, busy fel- 
lows, who go about the members of the legislature, smiling and 
bowing aud shaking hands with all they meet, and disclosing 
their schemes in broken whispers, eked out with knowing shrugs 
and nods—they are men who strive to turn all political ques- 
tions into a lever to raise up and set in motion their own nasty 
selfixh projects. Of this cabal we believe the state printer to be 
the soul and centre, and we leave to him the enviable task of 
naming his assoviates.’? 

The Paris correspondent of the London Standard, 
(tory) under date of the 28th December, holds the fol- 
lowing language respecting our treaty: 

“The question of the twenty-five millions of franes to be 
paid by France to the United States of America, will soon (in a 
few days) come again upon the tapis. Until it shall be decided, 
Mr. Livingston, the American minister, keeps himself shut ap 
from Freneh society, and will not allow of any visits to him, 
nor willbe return any. ‘lhe message of the president, Jackson, 
will, it is expected, speak out in the most decided terms on this 
subject, and that speech is waited for by the government with 
great anxiety. Bets are made toa large amount that the cham- 
ber of deputies will again reject the law project, or at any rate 
reduce the sum to be voted to twelve or fifteen millions.”? 

The New York Evening Star says— 

{ijPrivate advices from France give rise to the opinion that 
the new English ministry is not averse to the rejection of the 
indemnity treaty, and that an intrigue is on foot to defeat the 
appropriation. It is quite natural; but it does not follow that 
war with France will ensue. On a mere question of fiscal ar- 
rangements, involving no national points of honor, correspond- 
ing measures may be taken by this country without hostilities 
of any kind. Great preparations for some event are making in 
the French arsenals, and a squadron is now at Hayti, ostensi- 
bly to demand payment of Christophe, but probably for other 
objects. Heavy ordinance has been sent down to New Orleans, 
and the major general of this district has been ordered to inspect 
certain fortifications, 


The subject of establishing standards for weights and 
measures, is again before congress. It has been several 
times referred, and a great amount of talent and time 
expended upon it, especially by Mr. Adams, when se- 
cretary of state; whose elaborate work ‘‘fell still-born 
from the press,” so far as congress was concerned in the 
matter—for an ability was wanting, or labor refused, to 
understand it. The volume, however, remains—and the 
facts stated are not lost to future usefulness, whenever 
this matter shall be seriously agitated with a resolute 
view to its accomplishment, by a board of scientific men; 
for it can hardly be expected that one in twenty of the 
members of congress will ever be capable, or, if capable, 
willing, to comprehend its elements. ‘lhey must accept 
them on faith. 


We have had another ‘‘smart spell”? of eold weather. 
The steamboat Curroll, capt. Chuytor, for Frenchtown, 
was compelled to return on Wednesday last—after an 
able but fruitless excrtion to work her through the ice, 
which had descended the Susquehannah and blocked u 
Elk river. She had about [20 passengers on wel § 
Several hundred persons are now in Baltimore waiting 
opportunities to proceed to the north—the stage accom- 
modations being altogether insufficient to forward them, 
in such emergencies. ‘The time must come, when the 
public interest will compel the general government to 
make a rail road from Baltimore to the Susquebannah, 
for the transportation of the mail, &c. in the winter sea- 
son. Beyond the Susquehannah, and from Washington 
io Baltimore, improvements are made, or soon will be, 
by which a high speed may be kept up from Boston to 
the seat of the national government—in a brief period of 
time. The link between the Susquehannah and Phila- 
delphia is now under examination; but that from Balti- 
more to the Susquehannah, on a direct route, will never, 
we think, be made through the aid of private means, 
The country is generally poor and unproductive, and 
hence thinly peopled—and, with easy transportations by 
water ten months in the year, presents no inducement to 
personal enterprise; but, as a national concern, it is one of 
the strongest that should influence the mind of congress, 
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except in opening arteries of communication with oe 
*‘preat west; for the quick transportation of the mails 
and passengers and merchandise, when our rivers are 
fastened by ice. The time lost, under such circumstan- 
ces, in a single year, perhaps, is more valuable than 
the money-amount that would be required to make this 
short piece of road—and the receipts from it, if made, 
will surely pay the cost of superintendence and repair. 
But if kept open for use, throughout the year, many 
would prefer travelling on it, by way of variety, or for 


the sake of greater speed, when the whole line shall be 
completed. 


The joint committee of the two branches of the city 
council of Baltimore, have made an unfavorable report 
on the rag concerning the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, asking for aid. We feared this result. The state 
of Maryland must take up the subject, and complete the 
canal to Cumberland, or the millions expended will be 
nearly lost to public usefulness. But the canal made to 


that point, will, doubtless, be profitable to the state and 
the public. 


The New York board of canal commissioners have 
made another large reduction in the rates of the tolls. 
This is, in every point of view, a sound policy. Redue- 
ed costs of transportation geometrically adds to the busi- 
ness and wealth of nations and states—and competition 


in these leads to public and private prosperity. Let it 
go on! 
TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 
SENATE. 


January 30. The senate met at the usual hour and the se- 
cretary having made some progress in reading over the journal 
of yesterday— 

Mr. Webster rose and said, he hoped the reading of the jour- 
nal would be dispensed with, and that some gentleman would 
make & moiion as to when they should meet again: and 

After some conversational remarks by Messrs. Poindezter, 
Webster, Mangum, Wright and Silsbee, 


On motion of Mr. Leigh, the senate adjourned over until 
Monday next. 

February 2. The vice president laid before the senate a com- 
munication from the war department, containing an account of 
appropriations and expenditures in that department, and the 
— remaining due in 1834, which was ordered to be print- 
ed. 

The vice president also communicated to the senate a Jetter 
from the mayor of the city of Boston, representing the defence- 
less situation of that city, and urging the necessity of an appro- 
priation for fortifying Castle Island; which, on motion of Mr. 
Silsbee, was referred to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. Calhoun then rose, and requested the secretary to read 
a paragraph from a newspaper which he sent to the table. 
The secretary then read from the Globe of Saturday the follow- 
ing te age 

‘Whether Lawrence has caught, in his visits to the capitol, 
the mania which has prevailed during the two last sessions in 
the senate— whether he has become infatuated with the chime- 
ras which have troubled the brains of the disappointed and am- 
bitious orators who have depicted the president as a Cwsar 
who ought to have a Brutus—as a Cromwell—a Nero—a Tibe- 
rius, we know not. If no secret conspiracy has prompted the 
perpetration of the horrid deed, we think it not improbable that 
some delusion of intellect has grown ontof his visits to the 
capitol, and that hearing despotism and every horrible mischief 
threatened to the republic, and revolution and all its train of 
calamities imputed as the necessary consequence of the presi- 
dent’s measures, it may be that the infatuated man fancied he 
had reasons to become his country’s avenger. If he had heard 
and believed Mr. Calhoun’s speech the day before yesterday, he 
would have found in it ampie justification of his attempt on 
one, who was represented as the canse of the most dreadful ca- 
Jamities to the nation—as one who made perfect rottenness and 
corruption to pervade the vitals of the government—insomuch | 
that it was scarcely worth preserving, if it were possible.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun rose to make a few remarks, not so much in re- 
ference to himself, for that was of little importance, as on the 
political bearing of the paragraph from the official government 
paper, which had just been read to the senate. There were 
some things, which, taken in themselves, were of so little im- 
portance as not to be entitled to notice, but which, standing in 
connexion with other matters, were frequently of great import- 
ance, and demanded attention. Whatever might be the cha- 
racter of the paper ‘the Globe) from which the paragraph just 
read had been taken; however low, however degraded its cha 
racter might be, it was yet known to be the organ of the execu 
tive will; and that it was sustained, pampered by, and depen 
dent upon, thai branch of the government; and in commenting 
on a paragraph like the present, in whieh the executive was 
personally concerned, it wae not an unfair presumption to con 


eee, 
ey 


To pass over the personal insinuations, which, as he had op. 
served, were unworthy of notice, he (Mr. C.) would say a few 
words on the new poiitical principle set forth in the paragraph 
{t was impossible to read the article, and not see that it went 
on the ground, that whosoever condemns what he believes con. 
scientiously to be the abuses and corruptions of this govern. 
ment, was to be held up in the light of an instigator of assaggj_ 
nation; and that no uncertainty on this point might be left on 
the mind of the reader, the article referred to a particular trans. 
action in which he (Mr. C.) was personally concerned. [He 
would not condescend to defend himself in relation to the mat- 
ters contained in the paragraph that had been read; they need. 
ed no defence. What were the facts? The senate were in de. 
bate on the post office reports. The post office, it was ac. 
knowledged, on all hands, stood convicted of enormous abuses, 
not to say corruptions. He had risen, in his place, to comment 
generally on the abuses thus exhibited; he had made no person- 
al allusions whatsoever. He spoke of the corruptions of the 
times and of them mainly; though this he did say, that the eyi| 
was notso much to be attributed to any defect in the working 
of the machinery as in the administration itself. Yet these ge. 
neral dennneiations, in these broad terms, are asserted by the 
government official here, as warranting an individual to make 
this attempt at assassination. Could he have wantonly said 
that which would have authorised assassination, he would be 
little better than an assassin. What! to bold up abuses to insti- 
gate assassination! To what was the authority of this body re. 
duced? or attempted to be reduced? According to the new doc- 
trines, the senate was to look silently on when these corrup- 
tions and abuses were passing beneath their eyes, because, for- 
sooth, they might ultimately be called on to express their opi- 
nions in their judicial character. 

This body, then, dare not express opinions, and, if they do ex- 
press them, they may be called on to expunge their recorded 
seutiments from the journal of the senate. Then, what next? 
No individual senator is to be permitted to express any opinion 
as toa particular individual, leat he be held up te the world as 
the instigator of assassination! General denunciations of mis- 
conduet, corruptions or abuses, were to be held up as indicat- 
ing assaasination! Conld they mistake the tendency of this? 
Did they not see clearly as the light of heaven, the march to ir- 
responsible power? Did it not confirm what he (Mr. ©.) ob- 
served but the other day, that a stage had been reached in our 
political affairs that must result in reformation or revolution? 
He saw around him, inthe ranks of the adiministration, many 
old friends and acquaintances, whose patriotism and whose at- 
tachment to the institutions of their country, could not be mis- 
taken. He asked them to look, to see what we are come to, to 
see what was the melancholy result of this state of things. 
The degradation of parties, and the consequent growth of an 
irresponsible power. He understood the crisis to which the 
country had arrived. He knew the danger to be incurred by 
exposing abuses existing in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. He asked no favors—he was no candidate. He desired 
no office. He would say, as an honest, conscientions man, 
who Joved the institutions of his country, that he would do his 
duty in spite of menace, come from what quarter it would, or 
in spite of fate. 

Varions petitions having heen presented, and bills reported, 
on private claims, and disposed of, 

Mr. McKean presented a petition from sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, on the subject of a standard of weights and mea- 
stres—referred. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen submitied the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary inquire into 
the expediency of annexing the fourth circuit to the third judi- 
cial cirenit, and of so arranging the circuit system, as to extend 
its benefits to all the states by seven or more circuits. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the committee on the judiciary 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of more clearly 
defining by law, the crime of revolt in the crews of American 
ships within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the U. 
States, of abolishing the capital punishments now provided by 
the act of the 30th April, 1790, for that offence, and of substitut- 
ing a milder punishment for it; which bill he reported, and it 
was read, &e. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, presented joint rerolntions and memo- 
rials from the general assembly of the state of Alabama in rela- 
tion to the two per cent. fund arising from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands in that state; and. also, in relation to the last act of 
congress granting pre-emption rights to actual settlers on the 
public lands, Referred to the committee on public lands, 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, presented the memorial and joint re- 
solutions of the general assembly of the state of Alabama, peti- 
tioning against the renewal of the charter of the bank of the U. 
States. Referred to the committee on finance. 

Mr. Clay presented a memorial from sundry citizens of the 
vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky, on the subject of the govern- 
ment’s purehasing out the stock of the Portland and Lonisville 
company, and making the canal around the Falls of the Ohio 
toll free—re ferred. 

Mr. Benton introduced a joint resolution, repealing the joint 
resolution providing for the election of printers to congress— 
read, &e, 

Mr. Southard reported a bill making an appropriation for ¢x- 
tingnishing the debt incurred by the corporations of the District 





elude that it had bad his sanction; had been authorised by him. 


for their subscriptions to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal—read, 
&e. 
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Or motion of Mr. Benton, the secretary of the senate was di- 
rected to inquire into the etate of the printing ordered to be 
done by the senate during the last and preseat session, and re- 
port at what Ume each piece of printing will be completed and 
detivered. 

Mr. Grundy submitted sundry amendments to the bill report- 
ed by the majority of the post office committee, which had been 
prepared by the minority—ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the senate proceeded to executive 
a and when the doors were opened, the senate ad- 
ourned. 

; February 3. A report was received from the secretary of the 
treasury, shewing the amount of revenue arising from duties 
on merchandise, &c,. for the year 1833. 

A report was also received from the navy department, shew- 
ing the amount of naval expenditures for the last year, and of 
the balance remaining on hand on the 31st December last. 

A report was likewise received from the war department, 
shewing the number of the militia of the several states, and the 
number of arms and accoutrements for the last year. 

Mr. Silsbee reported a bill fixing the number of officers of the 
customs aud their several compensations—read a first and se- 
cond time by special order, and made the order of the day for 
Monday next. 

Mr. Buchanan presented the memorial of the Brownsville 
convention, asking an appropriation jor the improvement of the 
Monongahela river—referred. 

On motion of Mr. White, the committee on Indian affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the memorial 
of citizens of Michilimackinack, praying a donation of lauds to 
endow an academy for the education of Indian youth. 

Mr. Hendricks reported a bill providing for the transportation 
of the mail, and other property of the United States, on the 
eustern section of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal—read, &c. 

‘The joint resolution to repeal the joint resolution of 1819, re- 
lative to the election of a public printer, was taken up, and on 
motion of Mr. Mangum, referred to the committee on the ex 
penditures of the senate. 

The bill making appropriations to satisfy the claims of Ame- 
rican Citizeas, who suffered by spoliations committee on their 
commerce prior to the year 1800, was read the third time and 
passed; yeas 25, nays 20, as follows: 

YEAS—Merssers. Bell, Bachanan, Clay. Clayton, Ewing, Fre- 
linghuysen, Goldsborough, Kent, Kuight, McKean, Moore, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Shep- 
iey, —_— Smith, Southard, Swift, Tipton, Tomlinson, Web- 
ster—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Calhoun, Cathbert, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, of Alabama, King, ot 
Ga. Leigh, Linn, Maugum, Morris, Robinson, Tallmadge, tyler, 
White, Wright—20. 

The bill for the relief of Elizabeth B. Bond and Hannah Dong- 
lass, was read a third time and passed. [This bill allows inter- 
est on a commutation claim for revolutionary services; and the 
ang was freely discussed by Messrs. Wright, Leigh, Shep 
ey, Poinderter, Bibb, Prentiss, Smith and Hill.) The yeas and 
nays being required on its pr<sage, appeared as follows: 

YEAS—Meesrs. Bibb, Clay, Cuthbert, Ewing, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Goldsborough, Hendricks, Kent, Leigh, Linn, McKean, 
Mangum, Moore, Poindexter, Porter, Robbins, Shepley, Smith, 
Southard, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, White—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Grundy, Hill, King, of Ala 
bama, King, of Geo. Knight, Morris, Naudain, Prentiss, Robin- 
son, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wright—14. 

Mr. Preston was elected a member of the library committee, 
in the place of Mr. Poindeater, excused from serving. 

The senate adjourned. 


February 4. The credentials of John M. Robinson re-elected 
senator of the U. 3. from the state of [ilinois, were laid before 
the senate. 

Also the annual report of the commissioners of the sinking 
fund. 

‘The secretary of the senate made a report upon the subject 
of public printing. 

Mr. Hendricks introduced a bill supplementary to the act, to 
authorise the inhabitants of Florida to open a canal from the 
Apalachicola river to St. Andrews bay, and from Mantanzas to 
Halifax, in said territory—twice read, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. Naudain presented the resolutions of the legislature of 
Delaware asking an appropriation for the harbor of New Castle, 
in that state. 

Mr. Kane presented several memorials and resolutions from 
the legislature of the state of Ilingis, on the subject of the pub- 
lie landa. 

Mr. Tipton presented the memorial and joint resolutions of 
the legislature of the state of Indiana, praying for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to lands in that state. 

On motion of Mr. Frelinghuysen, the resolution moved by 
him some days since, contemplating so to arrange the circuit 
courts of the United States, as to annex the fourth to the third 
judicial circuit, and to extend the benefits of the circuit system 
to all the states, was taken up for consideration: 

Mr. Frelinghuysen explained his views to be—I+t to annex the 
third district, consisting of Pennsylvania and New Jerery, to 
the fourth, comprised of Delaware and Maryland. This an- 

nexation would not make the circuit larger than the first, 
which included Muine, Massachusetts, New Llampshire aud 


Rhode Island, the business of which was satisfactorily perform- 
ed. 2ndly, to extend the system to the western states, by creat- 
ing a circuit atthe west, of he districts of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, [Minois aud Missouri—of attaching Indiana to the seventh 
circuit, and Alabama to the sixth. Thus without increasin 
the members of the court, the circuit system would be enjo 

by every state in the union. Mr. F. said he was authorised to 
state that the honorable judge, at the head of the third circuit, 


would most cheerfully accept the proposed delegation of more 
extended duties. 


The resolution was adopted, nem con. 
Mr. Clay presented certain resolutions and a memorial, to 
the senate and house of representatives of the U. States, ofa 
council met at Running Waters, consisting of a portion of the 
Cherokee Indians desirous of emigrating to the west. 

Mr. C. entered at large into an exposition of his views on the 
subject. 
The discussion was continued by Messrs. White, Benton, 
Clay, and Cuthbert; and the memorial and resolutions finally, 
on motion of Mr. Clay, were referred to the committee on In- 
dian affairs. 
The senate then, on motion of Mr. Ewing, took up the post 
office bill, and after being some time engaged thereon, without 
going through with it, adjourned. 
February 5. The resolution moved some days since by Mr. 
Waggaman relative to the establishment of a branch of the 
mint, was taken up amended and passed. 
The following resolutions, submitted yesterday by Mr. Clay, 
were considered and adopted: 
Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be directed to 
inquire into the expediency of making further provision, by law, 
to enable Indian nations, or tribes, to whose yse and occupan- 
cy lands are secured by treaties concluded between them and 
the United States, to defend and maintain their rights to such 
lands in the courts of the United States, in conformity with the 
constitution of the United States. 
Resolved, That the committee on Indian affairs be directed to 
inquire into the expediency of making further provision, by 
law, for setting apart a district of country west of the Missis- 
sippi river, for such of the Cherokee nation as may be disposed to 
emigrate and to occupy the same, and for securing in perpetuity 
the peaceful and undisturbed enjoyment thereof to the emi- 
grants and their descendants, 
The joint resolution authorising the purchase of certain pic- 
tures for the decoration of the president’s house, was taken up, 
and, after an animated debate, rejected—yeas 20 nays 22. 
The bill re organizing the post office department was then 
taken up, and occupied the remainder of this day’s session 
without being gone through with: and . 
On motion of Mr. Grundy, the senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Saturday, Jan. 31. Mr. Chinn reported a bill to extend the 
charters of the bank of Potomac, and the Farmers bank of 
Alexandria—read twice and committed. 

Mr. Gilmer from the select committee to which was referred 
so much of the president’s message as related to an amendment 
of the constitution, in respect to the election of a president and 
vice president, stated that the committee could not come to 
any conclusion on the same, and, therefore, moved that the 
committee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject: which was agreed to. 

Mr. Gilmer then asked and obtained permission to lay before 
the house certain resolutions amendatory of the constitution, 
in relation to the election of president and vice president; 
which were laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

The following resolution, moved a few days since by Mr, 
J. Q. Adams, was taken up and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to communicate to this house, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, any correspondence with the government of 
France, and any despatches received from the minister of the 
United States at Paris, not hitherto communicated to this 
house, in relation to the failure of the French government to 
curry into effect any stipulation of the treaty of the 4th July, 
i83l. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, the house ordered 
the printing of 2,000 copies of J. N. Reynolds’ report to the se- 
cretary of the treasury, concerning the shoals, reefs, &c. of the 
South Sea Islands. 

Mr. Clayton reported a bill granting a quantity of land to the 
territory of Arkansas, for the erection of certain public build- 
ings. Read twice and committed. 

The general appropriation bill was read a third time and pass- 
ed. 

A report was received from the war department, shewing the 
amount of appropriations, as alze the sums expended and ba- 
lances on hand, under each specific head. 

Also a report from the same departinent, relative to the im- 
provement of the Cumberland river, and the expenditures made 
therein, &e. ‘ ion 

A message was received from the president, transmitting a 
memorial and accompanying letters, from the heirs of the mar- 
shal de Rochambeau. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, inquiry was instituted as to the 
expediency of causing a survey to be made of the best mode of 
enlarging and improving the harbor of Buffalo, for the recep- 





tion and security of vessels navigating Lake Erie. 
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On motion of Mr. Reynolds, inquiry was directed to be made, 
as to the expediency of making an examination and survey of 
the route of the Cumberland road from Vandalia in the state of 
Iiinois to Alton in said state, and thence to Jefferson city, 
in the state of Missouri. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of private 
bills, in cemmittee of the whole, and severally took up and 
went through with 39 bilis, all of which, except four, were 
reported to the house and ordered to a third reading; and then 
the house adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 2. The house proceeded to the consideration 
of sundry petitions and memorials from sundry citizens of tlie 
state of New York, (one of which was signed by eight hundred 
ladies), praying tne abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, presented, last Monday, by Mr. Dick. 
son, and laid over to this day. 

Mr. Dickson spoke about one hour and a half in favor of the 
objects of the memorialists, and concluded by moving the re- 
ference of the memorials to a select committee. 

After some remarks from Mr. Chinn, the whole subject was 
jaid on the table by yeas and nays—for it 117, against it 77. 

The presentation of memorials and petitions, in the order of 
staies, having been gone through with, 

Mr. Denny presented a memorial from numerous citizens of 
Pennsylvania, asking an appropriation for the improvement of 
the Monongahela, from Pittsburgh to Brownsville, according to 
the plan suggested by Dr. Howard—referred. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbard, a resolution was adopted calling 
on the secretary of war for a map representing the condition of 
the Delaware breakwater. 

On motion of Mr. Carmichael, inquiry was instituted as to 
the expediency of establishing a port of entry at Port Deposite, 
in the state of Maryland. 

On motion of Mr. Pinckney, the secretary of the navy was re- 
quired to transmit to this house, copies of all such naval reports 
and other documents in his possession, as relate to the employ- 
ment of cotton canvass in the navy; the propriety of providing 
—ae elothing for the seamen, and his own Opinion upon these 
subjects. 

On motion of Mr. Pinckney, the committee on naval affairs, 
were instructed to ascertain to what extent cotton canvass has 
been hitherto introduced into use in the American navy, and to 
inquire into the expediency of providing, by law, for its general 
employment on board of all vessels of the United States, and 
also, as to the propriety of substituting cotton cloth for the ge- 
nerai clothing of the seamen attached to the navy, in the place 
of the linen manufacture now in use. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the committee ou Indian affairs, relative to the cor 
respondence between the department of Indian affairs and its 
agents and sub-agents. 

Amendmends were severally offered by Messrs. Plummer and 
Clay, which were rejected. 

A very warm and personal debate ensued between Messrs. 
McCarty and Ewing and Mr. Lane, the two former gentlemen 
replying with severity to the remarks of Mr. L. of Tuesday 
fast. Mr. McC. scouted the idea of “peril”? in animadverting 
on the remarks of Mr. L. 

Mr. Lane rejoined to both his colleagues with pointed per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Boon called for the previous question, which the house 
refused to second. 

Mr. Crockett inquired whether it was in order for gentlemen 
to be electioneering on that floor. 

The chair interposed. 

Mr. Ewing asked leave to rejoin. There was great excite- 
ment in the house; but he obtained leave fora few moments, 
and explained. 

The personal discussion here closed, and the resolution was 
ultimately passed, unanimously, in the following form: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request. 
ed to transmit to this house copies of all letters and correspon- 
dence now in the executive or war depariments, or in the office 
of the commissioner of the general land office, of all Indian 
agents, sub agents, and other persons, connected with, or re 
jating to, the survey, location, sale and transfer of all Indian 
reserves of lands east of the Mississippi river, since the year 
1825, up to this time; and also all the orders and communica 
tions from the executive of the United States, through the war 
department or general land office, or otherwise, in reference to 
said surveys, locations, sales and tranefers of Indian reserves, 
together with the maps and plats of said surveys, and of the 
tracts approved and confirmed by the president under said 
transfers and sales, and what remains unapproved that have 
been reported and submitted for his approval, together with the 
evidence of title. 

And then the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feh 3. Mr. Clayton reported an amendatory act, 
in relation te the pre emption right of settlers on the publie 
lands. 

Mr. Sutherland reported a bill to allow drawback of duties on 
merchandise exported from the United States to the provinces 
of New Mexico 

Mr. R. M. Johnson reported a bill making an appropriation 
for the repair of Fort Tndependence, on Castle Island, in the 
horbor of Boston —twice read and committed. 

Mr. Bockee made a report on the expediency of encouraging 
the growth and maaufacture of sitk—ordered to be priated, &c. 
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Mr. Ashley submitted a resolution, which was adopted, cal}. 
ing on the secretary of war for a statement shewing the amount 
of the expenses incurred iv the payment of the Indian annuities, 
&e. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the motion here- 
tofore made by Mr. Bouldin, to reconsider the vote of the house 
rejecting the bill for the benefit of the city of Alexandria, and 

Mr. Bouldin having addressed the house at large in support 
of bis netion— 

Mr. Chilion moved to lay the motion on the table, which lat. 
ter motion was rejected, yeas 84, nays 104. The house then 
adjourned. 


Wednesday, Feb.4. Mr. Canbreleng reported a bill further to 
extend the time allowed for the execution of the duties of the 
commission instituted for carrying into effect the treaty with 
France—twice read, &e. 

Mr. Wise reported a bill to authorise the secretary of the na- 
vy to construct a steam- plough ship. 

The bill from the senate, to provide for satisfaction due to 
certain American citizens for French spoliations prior to 1800, 
was read the first time, 

Mr. Mann, of N. Y. moved to lay the bill on the table, but 
withdrew his motion, by request: it was subsequently read a 
second time, and referred to the committee of foreign affairs, 

Mr. Polk moved the house to take up the bill regulating the 
public deposites of the U. States in the local banks, and the 
bill in relation to the bank of the United States. 

Mr. Clay hoped the motion would not prevail. The bill re- 
gulating the deposites could not become a law; the experiment 
had been tried. 

Mr. Polk did not admit the bill could not become a law, but 
wanted to try the experiment. 

Mr. Polk’s motion was negatived: yeas 90, nays 111. 

The motion to reconsider the bill for the benefit of Alexan- 
dria was then taken up and debated warmly. The house ulti- 
mately refused to reconsider the vote by which the bill was re- 
jected, yeas 103, nays 105, and then the honse adjourned. 


Thursday, Feb.6. Mr. Foster reported a bill further to amend 
the judicial system of the U. States—twice read. 

Mr. Jarvis reported a bill authorising the construction of a 
fire proof building for the accommodation of the treasury de- 
partment. 

The bill authorising the purchase of the Louisville and Port- 
land canal, in order to make it free of toll; was taken up in com- 
mittee of the whole, whereupon along and animated debate 
ensued; but before any final action was had upen it, the com- 
mittee rose and reported the bill to the house. 

The bill continuing the office of commissioner of pensions 
Was next taken up, and amended, so as to transfer the superin- 
tendence of its duties from the secretary of the treasury to the 
secretary of war; and the bill ordered to a third reading. 

After an unsuccessful attempt by Mr. Chillon to get up the 
bill extending the benefits of the pension act to the western eol- 
diers in the [ndian wars, the house adjourned. 


8 B On 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE PRESIDENT. 
From the National Intelligencer of Jannury 31. 

The funeral of the late lamented Warren R. Davis, of South 
Carolina, took place yesterday from the capitol, according to 
previous arrangement. The gloom of the day rendered the 
occasion yet more gloomy. Neither house of congress trans- 
— business aflerwards; the senate adjourned over to Mon- 

ay. 

An occurrence took place at the close of the ceremony at the 
capitol, which produced naturally a great sensation at the time, 
which can be heard by no one without shuddering, and which, 
if the consequence had been equal to the apparent purpose, 
would have signalized the day by a horrible catastrophe. 

[We were not witnesses of it, and, in our account of it, speak 
ce information, but from information entirely to be relied 
on. 

As the president of the United States, who was present at 
the solemn ceremony of the funeral, came into the portico of 
the capitol from the rotundo, a person stepped forward from the 
crowd into the space in front of the president, and snapped a 
pistol at him, the percussion cap of which exploded without 
igniting the charge! This person was struck down by a blow 
from lieutenant Gedney, of the navy, who happened to be near; 
he also received a blow prompily aimed at him by Mr. Seereta- 
ty Woodbury; but before receiving either blow, snapped a se- 
cond pistol at the president. The cap of that lock also exploded 
wilhout igniting the churge! ‘The perpetrator of this daring out- 
rage was of course immediately seized and taken in custody by 
the marshal of the district, by whom he was carried to the city 
hall, where he underwent an examination before chief justice 
Crunch. His name, it appears, is Richard Lawrence, by trade 
A painter, a resident for two or three years in the fiest ward of 
this city, and formerly of Georgetown. The gentlemen whose 
testimony was taken before the judge, were Mr. Secretary 
Woodbury, Mr. Secretary Dickerson, Mr. Burd, representative 
from Pennsyivania, Mr. Randolph, sergeant at arms of the 
house, Mr. Kingman, one of the reporters for the National lu- 
telligencer, and lirutenant Gedney. The pistols, which had 
been secured by Mr. Burd, were of brass, and, on examination 
in court, were found to be well loaded with powder and ball, 
Which our readers would suppose, until the fact is stated, could 
hardly have teen possible. How cxuaordinary, (and O how 
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fortunate!) the failure of the evident desigu of this miserable 
inuniac, (for so he must be considered, under all the circum. 
stances), against the life of the presideut! We say he is a 
maniac, because the act shews him to be insane, and not be- 
cause any evidence of his insanity was produced on his exami- 
nation; though we have heard that he has been heretofore con- 
fined tor acts of violence indicating an unsound mind. 

On his examination, the unhappy man declined making any 
explanation Or cross examining the witnesses. We have heard 
no rational motive even conjectured for his crime. 

The offence being a bailable one, and excessive bail being 
forbidden, bail was demanded to the amountof a thousand 
doltars, for want of which the prisoner was committed for trial, 
the judge intimating that if he had been able to give bail, suf- 
ficient securities would have been required, in addition, to in- 
sure hia good behavior. He will be tried, of course, at tiie next 
term of the court. 











From the Globe, same date. 

While the president was at the capitol yesterday, in attend- 
ance ou the funeral of the hon. Warren R. Davis, from South 
Carolina, Richard Lawrence, a painter, resident in this city, 
attempted to shoot him. Colonel Lane, of Indiana, informed 
us, that he saw this individual enter the hall of the house dur- 
ing the delivery of the funeral sermon. Before its close, how- 
ever, he had taken his stand on the eastern portico, near one 
of the columns. The president, with the seeretary of the trea- 
sury On his left arm, on retiring from the rotundo to reach his 
carriage at the steps of the portico, advanced towards the spot 
where Lawrence stood, who had his pistol concealed uader his 
coat, and when he approached within two yards and a half of 
him, the assassin exteaded his arm aud levelled the pistol at his 
breast. The percussior. cap exploded with a noise so great that 
several witnesses supposed the pistol had fired. On the instant, 
the assassin dropped the pistol from his right hand, and taking 
another ready cocked from his left, presented and snapped it at 
the president, who at the moment had raised his stick and was 
rushing upon him. Mr. Woodbury and lieutenant Gedney at 
the same instant laid hold of the man, who gave way through 
the crowd and was at last knocked down. The president press- 
ed after him until he saw be was secured. 

We attended the examining court immediately after the 
event. ‘he secretary of the treasury, the secretary of the 
navy, col. Burd of the house, Mr. Kingman and lieutenant 
Gedney, all of whom witnessed the act, were examined, and 
gave a more minute detail of the circumstances above stated. 

Mr. Randolph, the sergeant of the house, who attended the 
marshal to conduct the prisoner to the city hall for examina 
tion, gave in testimony that the prisoner, when asked by the 
marshal what motive le had to make his horrid attempt, stat- 
ed that the president had killed his father. His father was an 
Euglishman, who died many years ago in this city. The son 
himself was apprenticed afterwards to a Mr. Clark, with whom 
he lived three years. Mr. Clark, when called upon, said, that 
ko was a young man of excellent habits, sober and industrious; 
that he had seen him very frequently, and was well acquainted 
with him since he had left his family, and had heard nothing to 
his disadvantage, until of late, he was informed that he was 
quarrelsome among his friends, and had treated one of his sis- 
ters badly. 


The total absence of any personal motive on the part of the 
prisoner to commit the deed he attempted, has suggested the 
idea that he must be insane. There was, however, no evidence 
given in the examination to authorise the supposition, although 
several persons intimately acquainted with him, and one board 
ing in the same house with him, gave evidence upon the occa- 
sion. The demeanor ofthe prisoner, when committing the 
act—when he was seized—and when under examination, bore 
not the slightest appearance of phrensy, or derangement of any 
sort. When asked by the court if he wished to cross examine 
the witnesses, or to make explanation, he answered in the ne- 
gative—said that those who had seen the act could state the 
facts—and at the conclusion, when asked if he had ary thing 
to offer, said that he could not contradict what had been given 
in evidence. 


The prisoner is a handsome young man, well dressed, and 
prepossessing in his countenance. He appeared perfectly calm 
and collected in the midst of the excitement and anxiety which 
prevailed around him—and the president, in conversing with 
us, since the event, observed, that his manner, from the mo- 
mert his eye caught his, was firm and resolved, until the failure 
of his last pistol, when he seemed to shrink, rather than resist. 

We were informed by Mr. Wilson, the keeper of the rotun- 
do, that he had frequently observed this man about the capitol 
—so frequently that he had become an object of curiosity to 
him—that he had endeavored to draw him into conversation, 
but found him taciturn and unwilling to talk. Whether Law- 
rence has caugiit, in his visits to the capitol, the mania whieh 
has prevailed during the last two sessions in the senate—whe- 
ther he has become infatuated with the chimeras which have 
troubled the brains of the disappointed and ambitious orators 


who have depicted the president as a Cesar who ongiit to have. 


a Brutue—as a Cromwell-—a Nero—a Tiberius, we know not. 
If no seeret conepiracy has prompted the perpetration of the 


horrid deed, we think it not improbable that some delusion of 


intellect has grown out of his visits to the capitol, and that 
hearing despotixm and every horrible miechief threatened to 
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puted as the necessary consequence of the president’s mea- 
sures, it may be that the infatuated manu fancied he had reasvos 
to become his country’s avenger. If he had heard and believed 
Mr. Calhoun’s speech the day before yesterday, he would have 
found in it ample justification for his attempt on one, who was 
represented as the cause of the most dreadful calamities to the 
nation—as one who made perfect rottenness and corruption to 
pervade the Vitals of the governmeni—insomuch that it was 
scarcely worth preserving, if it were possible. 

Judge Cranch saw nothing in the conduct of the prisoner, or 
in the evidence, to suggest the idea that he labored under any 
mental malady. He entered up an order that he should be bail- 
ed, if he could give security in $1,000. The district attorney 
said that the atrociousness of the crime attempted, should in- 
duce his honor to require bail in a higher penalty. The judge 
seemed moved by this, but as the constitution, he said, pro- 
vided that excessive bail should not be demanded, he could net 
require a bond for more than $1,500!! So, if any of our patriots 
should think fit to furnish this sum to stand the forfeiture, we 
may have this desperate wan with new weapons of destruction 
at the next levce. 

We attended the court—and being asked to examine the load 
in one of the pistols,drew out witha screw a ball, of which 
about sixty would make a pound. It was well patched, and 
forced down tight on a full charge of excellent glazed powder. 
How the caps could have exploded without firing the powder, 
is miraculous. Providence has ever guarded the lite of the 
man who has been destined to preserve and raise his country’s 
glory, and maintain the cause of the people. In the multitude 
of instances in which he has hazarded his person for his coun- 
try, it was neverin more imminent danger than on yesterday, 
when, in a funeral procession, followed by his cabinet—the se- 
nate—and the representatives of the people, 

From the United States Telegraph—same date, 

As the procession, (at the funeral of the remains of Mr, 
Davis), was moving from the house of representatives just aa 
the president, sustained by the secretaries of the treasury and 
navy had passed through the rotundo of the platform of the east 
portico, an individual approached him, drew a pistol, and snap- 
ped it at the president. He immediately drew a second pistol, 
which he also snapped. He was arrested, carried before judge 
Cranch, and committed to jail, until he may find sureties in the 
sum of #1,500. 

Upon inquiry we find that the offender is a native of England, 
whe came to this country sone years ago, a minor, that he waa 
hound an apprentice to a painter, with whom he served his 
tine. We saw and conversed with Mr. Purdy, in whose ser- 
vice he was lately employed, and learn that he was melancholy 
and was supposed to be partially deranged. We also learn that 
of late he has been extremely quarrelsome, so much so that his 
brother-in law was compelled to turn him from his house, and 
he assigned to one witness as a cause for his assault, that the 
president had killed his father. 

It isa remarkable fact that the pistols were well charged with 
fine powder, and ball, and that both should snap although per- 
cussion caps were discharged on both. The impression of some 
is that the pistols were prepared for the occasion, and that the 
whole matter was a scene got up for «ffect—of others that the 
man was crazy, while others say that the president bimself al- 
ledged that the offender had been hired by a distinguished in- 
dividual to assassinate him. We incline to the opinion that 
the man was deranged. 

A correspondent of the “Baltimore Patriot,”’ in a postscript, 
says— 

After writing the above, I went to the library of the capitol, 
and on my way found every thing indicating a most excited 
state ofalarm. After hearing a thousand rumors, I learned the 
following facts from the mayor of the city who was present at 
the examination before judge Cranch, and a member of con- 
gress, who saw the whole transaction. 

After the funeral services in the capitol, the president joined 
the procession to the eastern piazza, and was in the act of de- 
scending the steps, when a young man of good appearance, and 
well dressed, a house painter, named Lawrence, presented two 
pistols at his breast, and attempted to discharge them: but the 
percussion caps exploded without firing the pistols. The gene- 
ral raised his cane, and would have executed summary ven- 
geance on the assassin, but his friends nrged him to go into the 
capitol, which he did with great firmness and self- possession. 
Upon examining the pistols in open court, they were each 
found to contain a full charge of powder, and a ball. On being 
carried to jail, the prisoner told the marshal that general Jack- 
son had killed his father. It is said on good authority, that 
Lawrence is subject to fits of insanity, and has escaped punish- 
ment, by this plea, for former offences. He was remanded by 
judge Cranch, to take his trial in March next. 


And after noticing some of the particulars, the correspondent 
of the “*Baltimore Gazette,’’? observes— 

The man’s name is Joseph Lawrence, a honse painter, and a 
resident of this District for 16 years past. He is about thirty- 





five years of age, small stature, pale, and usually of very quiet 
habits. He has been subject to paroxyems of insanity, in some 
of which he has attempted both his own life and that of his sis- 
| ter, who is a respectably married woman of this city. It is said 
| that he has been already in confinement for his insanity, but 


the republic, and revolution and all its train of calamitics im- ' his good behavior obtained bis liberation, and be has been tince 
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often observed as a well dreszed vagrant about the capitol and 
the streetr of the city. 

He was observed to be prowling around the columns of ihe 
hall during the services of the day, but did not come within the 
railing near the members’ seats; his hand was held inside bis 
vest, as if grasping something, and his lips were pale and qui- 
vering. He went out by a side door as the assembly broke up, 
met the president on the ‘portico, and standing abont six feet 
from him, deliberately pulled two pistols from his breast and 
snapped them at the person of the president, both of which, 
though with percussion caps, and doubly charged, missed fire. 
The president immediately raised his cane to strike his assailant, 
but before the blow could descend upon him, he was thrown 
down upon his back and secured. His pistols were taken from 
him, and found to be a very elegant pair, in most excellent 
order, and joaded with powder and ball almost up to the muz 
zie; the barrels being about six inches long. Other balls and 
percussion caps were found upon bim. He is English by birth, 
and says in his defence, that general Jackson killed his father— 
he probably refers to some battle in which he lost his parent, 
and in which Jackson commanded.* 

At the moment of the occurrence, the excitement was tre- 
mendous, and the indignation of the crowd sv great, that, but 
for tie protection of the marshal of the District of Columbia, 
the poor wretch would have been murdered upon the steps of 
the capitol. He was hurried away to a carriage, and thence to 
the city hall to be examined, and has been since committed to 
prison. iI ehanced to be stepping from the rotundo upon the 
portico at the moment after the attack, and saw a dense crowd, 
all in confusion, rushing towards me; and over all others the 
presideut raised his arm and his voice, saying ‘‘Let me go, gen 
tlemen—I am not afraid—they can’t kill me—F can protect my- 
self.” He was assured by his attendants that all were his 
friende around him, and he immediately proeeeded to his car- 
riage, and went to the funeral. Colonel Crockett, who aided 
ja securing the prisoner, cried out, “I wanted to see the 
d—mnd—st villain in this world—and now I have seen him.” 
it is a most astonishing circumstance, loaded as they were and 
with percussion caps, that these pistols missed fire; perhaps it 
was because the air was loaded with moisture, and which 
spoiled the caps. 


From the National Intelligencer of Feb. 2. 

Since the publication of our paper of Saturday last, informa- 
tion, which has reached us from various quarters, leaves no 
doutt of the insanity of Lawrence, the unhappy individual who 
attempted to discharge two pistols at the president of the Unit- 
ed States, in the portico of the capitol,on Friday. The per. 
s0ns who know him are not surprised at the occurrence, and 
would hardly have been surprised at any thing he had done or 
attempted. He has, it appears, fancied himself to be some 
other person than himeelf; to have mistaken his own identity; 
pr at least to have misunderstood his relations with the rest of 
the world. When being conducted from the capitol to the 
marshal’s effice, he answered to the questions as to his motive, 
that he had intended to kill general Jackson because general 
Jackson had killed his father. When asked again, how general 
Jackson killed his father, he would answer nothing. His father, 
ave hear, died a natural death, in this District, some ten or 
twelve years ago. The answer was, of course, the effect of the 
hallucination, under the influence of which he attempted the 
Outrage upon the person of the president. 

We have had the curiosity to ask, whether he was any thing 
ofa politician, thinking «hat he perhaps might be politically in- 
€ane, as pereons are sometimes religiously so. We were in- 
formed, that he was never known to have talked or thought 
about politics. Uis acquaintances seem to think that he thought 
himself entitied to be king or governor of this country, or some- 
Ahing of that sort, and biooded over the notion that general 
Jackson stood in his way. It is certain that he inquired, the 
evening before, of some one, whether the president would be at 
the funeral, aud was answered in the affirmative. His being at 
the capitol, armed, was, therefore, alusust certainly, ue work 
of premeditation. 

From the same. 

After committing the above to paper, we were politely favor- 
ed with the following authentic statement made by a highly in- 
tellizent magistrate of this city, who has taken the trouble per- 
sonally to investigate the question of Lawrence’s sanity: 


Washington, 3ist Jan. 1835. 

I have made ali the inquiries I could, to-day, in regard to the 
unhappy man (Lawrence) who made the attempt yesterday 
upon the life of general Jackson, and the result has been a per- 
fect conviction, «pon my mind, of his absotute insanity. 

I went first to the house where he boarded. He had not been 
there long, but one of the boarders said he had been some time 
convinced that he was not of sane mind, and that he had pre- 
viously mentioned it. He boarded at Mr. Shields’s, near the 
Unitarian church, but did not keep tris clothes, or any thing 
— there. Nothing was known there of his having had pis- 

8. 

2d. { went to Mr. R’s, in the west end of the city, who mar. 
ried a sinter of Lawrence’s. Both he and his wife told me that 
they had no doubt of Lawrence’s mind being more or less un- 
settled for eighteen months past. ‘They gave as evidence of it, 


*His father naturally died in the Diztrict—without any ‘pro- 
pabie’’ about it. 











first, that about that time, he had left here, with the avowed 
intention of going to England, and had proceeded to New York 
where he remained some time, and then returned, saying that 
the ship owners had ail entered into a combination against 
him, and had refused to give him a passage to England: that 
they knew he had a large fortune here, and that their object 
was to prevent his getting away,so that they might possess 
themselves of it. 

Some time ago, Lawrence attempted to kill his sister, (Mrs, 
R.) and her husband had him arrested and confined for a while 
in jail. He did not reside with them, and, indeed, had harbor. 
ed such a resentment against Mr. R. that he did not speak with 
him. They did not know of his having pistols of late, but Mrs, 
R. says he formerly had a pair of small brass pistols, which had 
belonged to their father—they had flints, but she has beard that 
he wanted to get them altered to be used with the percussion 
lock. She thinks if she saw them she could say whether those 
he used were the same. 

Lawrence had a shop where he did his painting. Mr. Drury 
had a room adjoining this, and the latter says that for a long 
time he has observed L. to be very solitary; taciturn in regard 
to bis intercourse with others, but very much given to talking 
to himself. He has heard him declare that he should be Rich- 
ard the third, king of England, and king of America. ‘These 
declarations were so well known that the boys were in the ha- 
bit of calling him “king Richard,” and of late this has annoyed 
him so much that he has threatened the boys, and even driven 
them out of his presence. 

Drury says, that yesterday morning he waa in the shop talk- 
ing incoherently, and he heard him, all at once, slam down the 
lid of a box, and exclaim in a very audible tone, **17ll be damn- 
ed if I don’t do it.??) This was a little while before the funeral. 

To-day the sister of Lawrence called at the jail to see him, 
and to the inquiry why he had committed the rash act, he said, 
‘It was all right; general Jackson was his servant, but had not 
done as he wished, and ought to be punished.” 

l could mention many other circumstances, but these, I am 
sure, will carry conviction to your mind, that the man commit- 


ted the desperate act of yesterday, under the influence of men- 
tal derangement. 





From the Washington Telegraph of Feb. 2. 
THE CASE OF RICHARD LAWRENCE. 

Desirous to form an opinion for ourselves, we yesterday call- 
ed at the jail, for the purpose of seeing and conversing with 
him. We ascertained that orders had been given, that the 
guards should be doubled, that their muskets should be loaded, 
and that all intercouse with the prisoner was forbidden. 

Denied access to the prisoner himself, we applied to hia rela- 
tions und acquaintances, and learn, that he is the son of Eng- 
lish parents, Who emigrated to this city when he was a child, 
that he was apprenticed toa painter (who is now practicing us 
a lecech doctor) in thie city, and who was examined as a wil- 
ness On the trial; that he was a remarkably industrious, sober, 
discreet boy, and a kind and affectionate brother; that he form- 
ed an attachment to a young lady, and frequently told his sis- 
ter that be would by his industry soon be enabled to buy a cor- 
ner lot near her, and build on it a good house, when he would 
marry the object of his attachinent—and with this view, he la- 
bored diligently day and night until be had by him about eight 
hundred dollars. He was disappointed—became extremely 
pensive—quit all employment—standing for hours im a little 
parlor gazing upon the spot which he had selected as his fu- 
ture residence. 

His brother in flaw, with whom he lived, endeavored to per- 
snade him to resume bis work—he said that he would go to 
England; that he had something of great importance which de- 
mnanded his presence, and in the fall of 1833 went to New York 
for the purpose of taking passage from that port. During the 
winter he returned, saying that he found the papers filled with 
notices of his contemplated enterprise, and that he could get no 
captain to take him ou board. luthe spring of 1834, he again 
went as far as Philadelphia, put up at the Mansion house, kept 
his room, or else would stand for hours on the porch, engaged 
in deep thought, without speaking to any one. After a few 
days he returned to Washington, and said that he found his pur- 
pose of going over to England was known, that none of the cap- 
tains would consent to take him on board, but that he would 
soon have a vessel of his own—that he had engaged men who 
put all things right. About this time he became very quarrel- 
some, and his relatives were afraid to keep him in the house. 
His brother-in-law endeavored to persuade him to go to work, 
which he obstinately refused to do, saying that lis hands would 
do no more work; that others might work, but as for him, he 
would soon have money enough. At length he committed an 
assault upon his sister, for which he was handed over to the of- 
ficers of justice, and lodged in jail. The case was carried before 
the grand jury, at its late session, which has just closed, and after 
an examination of witnesses who knew him, the grand jury re- 
fused to find a bill against him, on the ground of his insanity. 

We further learn that he believes that he is the heir to the 
crown of England; and that he said that he was also entitled to 
the sword of America. To us itis manifest that it is a clear 


case of derangement, and that he had conceived a belief, that if 
he could kill the presideat, he could then seize upon the power 
of the United States to enforce his claims upon the crown of 
England. 


So much for our explanation of this affair. 
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GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
From the Globe. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF MESSRS. GRUNDY AND ROBLN- 
SON, MADE TO THE SENATE ON THE 27TH INSTANT. 


At the fast session of congress, a great difference of opinion 
existed between the majority aud minority of the committee in 
relation to the finarcial condition of the department. The ma- 
jority supposed, that on Use first day of April last, the deficit in 
the means of the department Lo meet its engagements, amount- 
ed 10 2832,567, (except old balances prior to first October, 1833). 
The minority supposed the deficit tu be $292,109 48 cents.— 
These several opinions were founded on estumates furnished by 
the department. The committee, in September fast, came toa 
determination to ascertain the true financial condition of the 
department ou that day, from actual calculation, and for that 
purpose, two skilful accountants were employed, who have 
been assiduvusly engaged since that time, but have not been 
able to report to the committee the result of their labors. 


From a detailed statement of the finances, furnished by the 
department to the committee it appears, that on the first day of 
April, 1¢34, it was indebted beyond its available means, the 
sum of $284,881 92, which is $7,227 56 less than the estimate 
made by the minority of the committee at the last session, and 
$517,562 08 less than the estimate of the majority of the eom- 
mittee (except old balances prior to first October, 1833). 


After receiving this financial statement from the department, 
the committee went into the examination of one of the import- 
ant items in the statement, and received a detailed account 
from the department, which showed the accuracy of the state- 
ment contained in the report so far as related to it. 


This item consisted of $123,500 and 96 cents, which the finan- 
cial statement showed had been carried to bad debts, profits 
and loss, and suspended accounts, and were not carried for- 
ward in the books of that department as constituting any por- 
tion of its funds. From the time they were entered under these 
heads, rumor had said much respecting impositions practised 
hy coutractors for the supply of paper, particularly wrapping pa- 
per aud twine. The committee proceeded to Providence, Bos- 
ton and Lowell, to procure testimony upon the subject, and the 
whole testimony, in its opinion, clearly establishes the facts, 
that the coutractor, Charles Green, at Boston, who furnishes 
large supplies of these articles, has performed his contiact with 
the department with fidelity, and that in the vast amount of 
wrapping paper furnished by him there was only one defective 
parcel of paper which was thrown upon the hands of the manu- 
facturer £0 soon as its defectiveness was discovered, which was 
after a small portion of it was used; and the defect in that par- 
eel of paper was of a kind that it was not discernible in its ap- 
pearance, but could only be discovered in its use. 

Horatio Hill and Cyrus Barton, contractors at Concord, N. 
Hi. appear to have faithfully performed their contracts also for 
these articles. 

The suggestion that the postmaster at Boston, had any inter- 
est iu the contracts with the department for the supply of these 
articles, is clearly shown by the testimony to be without any 
foundation in fact. 

The conduct of the postmaster at Lowell, Mass. was examin- 
ed, and nothing prejudicial to him is proved, excepta slight in 
attention to duty, which produced no injury to the public or 
individuals. 

The councxion or interest which Mr. O. B. Brown, the late 
superintendent of mail contracts, may have had in mail con- 
tracts, has been investigated, and it appears, that in January, 
1832, he advanced 3,500 dollars to Mr. Edwin Porter for an in- 
terestin the Orleans and Mubile route, reserving the right af- 
terwards to elect, whether it should be considered as money 
loaned or advanced for an interest in the route. Mr. Brown 


stated. when he advanced the money, that it was the money of 


doetor Jackson, his step-son, and Mr. Brown states in his testi 
mony, that the election reserved, was to be exercised by hia, 
and the whole transaction was for his benefit. 


[talso appears from the testimony of Mr. Porter, that Mr. 
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In the account of James Reeside, he appeared to be credited 
with the sum of $20,000, on account of a draft drawn by him 
on the departinent, and accepted by it, for the purpose of rais- 
ing money for its use. There was no corresponding charge 
against him in the account furnished. In the investigation of 
this subject, Mr. Brown, unintentionally no doubt, stated in 
iis testimony, that the draft was for six months, and that the 
time had not arrived when the account was made out, when 
the charge could be properly made again-t Reeside, the draft 
not having been paid by the department. He afterwards yvo- 
luntarily corrected his error, and produced the original draft, 
which was payable at three months instead of six, and stated 
that there were two draits of the same date and for the same 
amount, each—one drawn by Reeside and endorsed by Stock- 
ton, and one drawn by Stockton and endorsed by Reeside—and 
that in making the original memorandum, from which the en- 
tries were made in the books, he had made a mistake of one draft 
for the other—that is, he had stated Stockton’s as of three 
months instead of Reeside’s, and that the $20,000 was charged 
to Stockton inztead of Reeside; and that he had caused the 
books of the department to be corrected on the day of giving 
his testimony. The committee think that the error was unin- 
tentional; yet, while a subject of that kind was under investiga- 
tion by a Committee of congress, no Change or alteration should 
be made in the books; and that explanations showing the er- 
a, aud how they should be corrected, ought alone to be re- 
lied on. 


It also appears that shortly before the bank of Maryland 
failed, Mr. Brown had deposited in it $2,000 of his own money. 
That after the failure he transferred the certificate of deposite, 
which bore five per cent. interest, to the department, and caus- * 
ed the department to be credited in the books of the bank for 
the same, the department then being indebted to the bank in a 
considerable amount, and also procured a credit in the books 
of the department for the amount to himself. 


The unusual number and amount of extra allowances to 
mail contractors, has been examined, and the principal cause 
which has produced them is believed to be that the department 
has not, at some of the lettings of mail contracts, advertised for 
a sufficient amount of service; hence has arisen the necessity 
of an immediate enlargement of the service and compensation, 
and the spirit of the law, which designed that a full and fair 
competition should be preserved among bidders, for the trans 
portation of the mail, has not been observed. To obviate this 
evil, itis proposed that the full service intended shall be adver- 
tised for, and some principles are laid down in regard to making 
mail contracts and afterwards changing them; and it is found 
that the department, at its two last lettings of contracts, has 
advertised for all the expected service, and has succeeded ge- 
nerally in making contracts advantageous to the department. 


The committee, by resolution, called upon the postmaster 
general for an inspection of all the papers upon which one post- 
master was removed, and another appointed in his place, at 
Putnam, Ohio. ‘The only one of the minority then present dis- 
sented from the adoption of the resolution. The postmaster ge 
neral declined a compliance with the resolution, and gave his 
reasons, at length, in a communication to the committee. A 
discussion of the question involved is deemed unnecessary in 
this report, as it is believed that the senate itself, on the 21st of 
April, 1830, decided against its right to make such inguiry, by 
postponing indefinitely, by a vote of 24 to 21, certain resolutions 
calling on the executive for the reasous for removals from office. 


On the 15th of Feb. 1831, the senate again, by a vote of 24 
to 21, declared that the select committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the post office department, was not autho- 
rised to make inquiry into the reasons which had induced the 
postinaster general to make any removals of his deputies. The 
powers of that committee appear to have been the same as those 
possessed by the present committee; and until that decision 
shall be changed, the minority can see no reason why the pre- 
sent coumittee should be considered as possessing the power 
to make these inquiries. 


The contract of James F. Robinson for carrying the mail from 











Brown afterwards advanced 4,500 dollars which he said belong. 
ed to De. Jackson’s estate, for an interest in the route from 
Fredericksburg to the Natural Bridge, in Virginia; that at the 
end of the first year after this money was advanced, Mr. Brown 
suggested, that he had concluded it was wrong for him in any 
way, to be concerned in mail contracts, and therefore, he would 
consider the money first advanced as a loan, and Mr. Porter 
paid him 1,000 dollars for the interest in the last named con 

tract, and the use or interest of the money for one year, and 
Mr. Porter gave his note for the 3,500 dollars, dated back at the 
time when the money was advanced, and gave his note for the 
4,500 dollars, taking no account of the one year’s interest. 


Mr. Brown admits the advances of the money, but says it was 
eutirely for the benefit of doctor Jackson, and after his death 
for the benefit of his heirs, that these transactions took place, 
and that the 1.000 dollars paid to him by Porter was a gratuity 
for the benefit of Dr. Jackson’s beirs, and has been sv applied 
by lim. 

‘The committee are of opinion that all sueh transactions, 
Whether for the benefit of the individual hit self or others, are 
wholly improper aud inadmissible, and theic repetition cannot 
be doo rigidly guarded against, and Mr. Brown himself appears 
Ww have conw lo the same couclusion from his testimouy. 


Georgetown, Ky. to Cincinnati, Ohio, has been re-examined, 
The distance is 72 miles. The original contract was fora daily 
transpertation in four horse post coaches, at 81,000 a year. The 
original schedule required that the mail should run through 
every day, each way, in 14 hours. ‘The postmaster general, 
before the service was commenced, required that the contrac- 
tor should run through each way in twelve hours, instead of 
fourteen, for which the postmaster genetal agreed to pay the 
increased expense. From the report of the postmaster general 
and the letter of the superintendent of mail contracts, both the 
majority and minority of the committee believed that by reason 
of this change, night, instead of day service had been required 
of the contractor; but from the testimony before the committee 
it appeared that no such change was produced; and that any in- 
creased allowance must rest upon the increased expedition 
alone. Respectable and disinterested men, selected by the post- 
mister general himself, estimated this increased expense at 
3,500; and of this sum the postmaster general allowed $3,000. 
This is believed to be too great an allowance, when compared 
with the original price and compensation. An examination has 
alxo been instituted, to ascertain whether the service had been 
performed as ordered. It ie believed that the proof establishes 
the performance of a portion of it. A partof it bas not been 
executed as ordered, 
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The committee also re-examined the cases of the routes be- 
tween Philadelphia aud Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh and Wheet- 
ing. The contract was tora double mail in four horse post 
coaches, daily, between Philadelphia and Pitisburgh, one line 
to run through in 53 hours, and the other line in 80 hours. ‘The 
line from Pittsburgh to Wheeling to run through daily in 14 
hours. [tis proved by Slaymaker, one of the contractors, and 
also by the then superintendent of mail contracts, that it was 
the mutual understanding between the department and centrac- 
tors, that the newspaper mail was to be carried in the slow line. 
On the Ist of Aynil, 1832, the contractors were required to car- 
ry all the newspapers in the fast line. ‘This produced couside- 
rable expense and loss to them, for which the postinaster gene- 
ral allowed them at the rate of $10.000a year. The committee 
is of Opinion that some Compensation should have been made 
to the contractors. Whether $10,000 should have been the 
amount of the allowance, they have not the means of judging. 
The true rule it seems to it on such subjeets is thatthe increase 
of mail matter upon a line of transportation, produced from any 
Other cause than the action of the departinent itself, should be 
borne by the contractor. But when the department. by its own 
act, throws a burden upon the contractor, which could not have 
been forseen at the time of making the contract, then justice 
requires that compensation should be made. It deubts, how- 
ever, very much the expediency of dividing a mail ready for de- 
livery at the time of departure in any case. It miglit be a bet- 
ter practice so to make the contracts as to require the contrac- 
tor to send on the whole mail at one time, even should more 
than one coach or stage be necessary for the purpose. From 
the fact that Mr. Brown had borrowed money from Reeside & 
Slaymaker, the committee entered into a very close examina- 
tion of this extra allowance of $10,000, a minute account of 
which is contained in the report. The result ix, a clear exone- 
ration of all persons employed in the general post office from 
any participation in, or benefit whatever by, this extra allow- 
ance. 

The route from Hagerstown to McConne lsburg has been re- 
examined, and the minority deem it no part of its duty to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Reeside was actually mistaken in his bid or 
not. Such representations were made to the postinaster gene 
ral as to authorise him to believe, thit such mistake did exist; 
and he therefore allowed the $1,400, instead of the $40 contain 
ed in the bid. In the exeeution of the contract, it appears that 
Mr. Reeside has received for part of the time as for transporta 
tion in coaches, when in fact the mail was carried on bhorse- 
back. 


Upon the route from Bedford to Washington, Pennsylvania, 
No. 1,198, the contract originally was for a tri-weekly mail in 
four horse port coaches, at $725 per quarter. On the first of 
January, 1832, the contractor was direeted to ran daily at a pro 
rata allowance, which increased his pay to 41,691 57 per quar. 
ter. Mr. Reeside did carry the mail daily, according to the or- 
der for improvement, until about the Ist of September, 1832, 
from which time to the present, it has only been a tri-weekly 
mail. He has received from the departiwent from the Ist of 
September, 1832, to the Ist of December, 1833, at the rate of 
$966 67 per quarter more than the service performed entitled 
him to. 


The route from Baltimore to Chambersburgh was bid off by 
James Reeside at $1,900 a year, the mail to be carried in four 
horse post couches daily. He had also made auother proposal. 
which made his departure from Baltimore dependent on the ar- 
rival of the steamboat mail from Philadelphia, and to arrive at 
Chambersburgh on the same day, so as to connect with the Phi- 
ladelphia and Pittsburgh line, for $3,495 « year. He was direct- 
ed to comply with the last proposal. When the service com 
meneed, the Philadelphia line arrived at Chambersburgh at 10 
o’clock, P.M. This made it necessary that the Baltimore mail 
should arrive at 9 o’clock, P.M. according to the schedule 
agreed on. When a change was afterwards owe in the Phila- 
delphia line, so that the mail arrived at Chambersburgh at from 
4to8 A. M. there was no occasion for the increased expedition 
in the line from Baltimore. [t does not appear that the mail on 
this route (from Baltimore to Chambersburgh) bas been trans- 
ported with any regularity. 


The route from Meadville to Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, has 
been examined, and se far as relates to the original bids and 
contract, the minority refer to the report at the last session. No 
reason is seen upon re-examination, to doubt its correctness. 
It is stated, in addition to it, that the late postmaster general 
made an extra allowance of $500 a vear to the contractors on 
that route, for an improvement ordered by him. This order was 
for one year. The present postmaster general renewed the or 
der for the same sum and same service. Me. John Bennett ac- 
quired an interest in a small printing establishment at Mead. 
ville, but from an impartial view of all the testimony, the mino 
rity think there is no foundation for the slightest imputation 
against the department in regard to the extra allowance, the 
contract, or the newspaper establishment at Meadville. 

For the transportation of the mail on routes No. 1,215 and 
1,230, from Cumberland to Blair’s Gap, a contract was made 
on the 12th of March, 1832, with James Reeside, for carrying 
the mail three times a week in four horse post coaches, price 
per quarter $1,125. On the 25th of Febroary, 1833, the con 
tractor was directed to run daily at an allowance pro rata, 
amounting in all to $2,625 per quarter. On the Ist December. 
1833, the last order was rescinded, and one month’s extra pay 
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allowed. The department has paid regularly $1,125 per quarter 
according lo the original contract, and also the sum of $2,434 53 
for the exira service which was ordered on the 25th of Februa.- 
ry, 1833. ‘The testimeny shows that the orginal contract was 
not complied with in the first year, in the mode of transporta- 
tion, the mail having been carried on horseback a large portion 
of the time. ‘There is no evidence showing that the post- 
master general Was apprized of the failure to execute his orde;- 
and although the contractor may not have been informed that 
his agents had not executed the directions which he had given 
to them, still justice requires that the amount allowed for ex- 
tra services not performed, as well as the mouth’s pay for the 
discontinuance, should be retained by the department out of 
ihe pay of the current contracts of Mr. Reeside. And an opi- 
nion is entertained that in all cases in whieh extra services are 
ordered by the department, that the postmasters on the routes 
improved, should be furnished with an amended schedule, to 
enable them to report to the department any non-performance 
of its orders; and in such cases the orders of the department 
should not alone be relied on to prove that the services had 
been rendered. 

The mail route between Paterson and Newark, in New Jer- 
sey, is a part of route No. 956, and was let, originally, with 
many Others, in the same contract to Mr. J. Roy, and others, 
William Tillon beeame a sub-contractor for that part of said 
route lying between Newark and Paterson, for $200a year, 
to be carried twice a week in stage coaches. The contract 
commenced on the Ist of January, 1832, and was to continue 
four years. In February, 1832, a petition was forwarded, nu- 
werously signed, from the citizens interested, to the posimaster 
general, asking for a daily mail between those two places, and 
proposing that John Fine should be employed to carry it, who, 
they stated, would perform the service for 8200 a year. The 
postmaster general ordered the increased service to be per- 
formed by the original contractors, and made a pro rata al- 
lowance for the same. The question presented to the post- 
master general was, Ist, whether he would supersede the con- 
tract with Roy, and give it to another, who had not bid for it at 
the letting; or 2dly, have contracted with that other person to 
perform the additional service on the same route, During ihe 
continuance of the time of the coutract, and while it was in 
faithful exeeation by the contractor, the postmaster general 
coald not, jastly, supersede him. As to the additional service, 
the contractor is bound by the terms of his engagement to per- 
form any extra service for improvement ordered on the route 
for a pro rata compensation. This wonld seem to imply on his 
parta right, tothe exclusion of all others on the same ronte, 
provided he would perform his duties according to his obliga- 
tions to the department. Besides, it is deemed improper to 
condemn this practice of the department which is believed to be 
almost universal, lest it might produce an effect detrimental to 
the department in making its contracts, by discouraging bid- 
ders, in making their propesals, from the fear that the depart- 
ment would encourage Opposition to them upon the same 
routes. 


Route No. 951, from New York to Philadelphia, was let to 
James Reeside, the then contractor on that route, in the fall of 
1831, the transportation tu be daily in four horse post coaches, 
for $6,000 a year, the expense of carrying the mail across the 
Hudson to be defraved by the department. [t was also pro- 
vided in the contract that increased speed should be given to 
the mail, so that it should ran through, from city to city in thir- 
teen hours; and thata second daily mail should be run from 
city to city, in steamboats and stages, if required by the post- 
master general, for which, and for furnishing armed guards 
when required, the contractor was to receive 313.000 a year; 
and to keep ap the second daily mail in the season of the year 
when steamboats did not run, a further compensation was pro- 
vided of one thousand five hundred dollars. During the ses- 
sions of congress, it was deemed expedient by the depart- 
ment to run an additional line from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
by the way of Lancaster, to carry a portion of the mail matter 
100 heavy for one line, and to give to Philadelphia the benefit 
of second daily mail from the city of Washington. This latter 
line was extended to the city of New York, and give to the 
morning papers published in that city, Washington intelli- 
genee in advance of the ordinary mail. The contractor was 
aHowed for this additional service the sum of $3,150. It is 
stated that the original contract was for 86,000 per annum, and 
the mail was to run daily, and all the post offices on the route 
to be supplied by it. This service was evidently less than the 
interests of the community required. 

In 1833, in March, the postmaster general determined to ex- 
pedite the mail between Washington eity and New York, and 
between that place and the eastern cities, with a view to put 
down private mails, and to do away the necessity of employing 
a publie express for that purpose, as had been done in the pre- 
ceding winter. Tt was found necessary to run the mail from 
Philadelphia to New York in 12 hours, in bad roads as well as 
good, in order to effect the above object. This was impracti- 
cable, if the mail had to stop at the numerous post offices on 
the route; and therefore an additional mail wae established for 
the purpose of supplving them. This arrangement rendered 
unnecessary the express mail before spoken of. This additional 
mail cost the departinent 25,125, which is $1,975 more than the 
express mail, which was in consequence ordered to be discon- 
tinued, By this latter arrangement, the mail was dispatehed 
from Washington to New York in 15 hours less time, on the 
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winter arrangement, than before, and a day was gained in the 
expedition of the southern mail to Albany, Boston and the nu- 
merous points beyond. It should be bere noticed, that four 
daily matis between Philadelphia and New York are spoken of 
by the witnesses. Three only were ordered and paid for by the 
department. The fourth was carried for the contractor’s own 
convenience, aud was made up of mail matter properly beloug- 
ing to One OF the others. 

in the beginning of the year 1833, such was the excited and 
interesting state of public affairs, that the editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, a newspaper printed in the city of New York, 
established, at bis own expense, a private express, to run from 
the city of Philadelphia to New York, and by this means ob- 
tained intelligence earlier than by the regular course of the 
mail. This produced dissatisfaction, that an individual could 
obtain intelligence for himself and patrons before the govern- 
ment furnished it to the citizens geuerally. In this state of 
things, the postmaster general employed an express to convey 
intelligence as rapidly as it could be furnished by the editor of 
ihe Journal of Commerce. For this purpose, he employed Mr. 
Reeside to perform this special service, promising to give him 
a fair compensation jor the same, Although the minority are 
of opinion that celerity in the transportation of the mail has 
been too much regarded in some cases, yet, in this instance, 
the object of the department was laudable and praiseworthy. 
It should uot be permitted that any individual should establish 
a mode of communication, aud continne it, by which intelli- 
gence should be received and acted upon by him, before the 
community at large can have the benefit of it through the me- 
dium of the government mails. If such a measure on the part 
of an individual cannot be arrested by law, the government 
should not hesitate to adopt means, although of an expensive 
eharacter, to place the community generally in possession of 
the same intelligence at as early a period as practicable. The 
government should defeat the efforts of individuais to exercise 
functions and powers belonging exclusively to itself. It is be- 
heved that it was proper in the post office department to put 
this express mail into operation; aud no attempt has been made 
since to set up a private express since the one made by the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Commerce. And itis hoped that the mea- 
sures adopted by the postmaster general in this instance, will 
teach all our citizens the inutility of such attempts, 

The next inquiry is, whether the postmaster general has act- 
ed judiciously in effecting the object intended. He attewpted 
to make a contract for a specific sum, by his agent in New 
York. The sum demanded was more than the agent thought a 
fair equivalent for the service. Mr. Reeside was then directed 
to perform the service and was promised a fair compensation 
therefor. ‘he contractor was to run the distance, ninety miles, 
in six houre each way. ‘This, according to the testimony, 
would reyuire that no horse should be run more than five miles 
at one time. T'wo horses were necessary to carry the mail, of 
course it would require seventy two borses for each day’s ser 
vice, exclusive of those which had to be kept on the line to 
supply the place of those disabled by the service. 

Mr. Reeside brought forward to the department the state- 
ments of three witnesses, verified by their oaths, stating that 
they were well acquainted with the service, and that the charge 
made by him was fair and reasunable. The account charges 
one dollar for each horse for every mile run; which several wit 
nesses say is the common price for such service. If this price 
be allowed, Mr. Reeside has not received wore than he was en- 
titled to. Mr. Schenk, who was employed in carrying the pri- 
vate express, says in his testimony, that sometimes the public 
express arrived first at New York, and sometimes the private 
express. Mr. Hale, the editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
says, that the private express generally arrived first. ‘This was 
owing, no doubt, to the fact, that so soon as the government 
express commenced running from Philadelphia, from which 
place the private express had set out before that time, Mr. 
Hale, the editor, changed the place of starting his express to 
Port Deposite, and afterwards to Washington city, and by re 
ceiving his mail matter at these places, his express would out 
run the mail coach, aud pass Philadelphia before the govern 
ment express could receive the mail matter to be carried by i 
from the post office in that city. 


The deficiencies in the finances of the department have 
arisen mainly from a desire in the head of the departinent to 
extend the benefits of mail facilities and stage coach accommo 
dations to every portion of the community; from the extension 
of the franking privilege, and from the legislation of congress in 
extending the transportation of the mail over unproductive 
routes. The public, however, have been greatly benefitted and 
accommodated by the very measures which have produced the 
present embarrassed condition of the department. ‘That errors 
and irregularities have oecurred, is most certain, and most of 
them have been produced by the representations and pressing 
solicitations of the citizens of towns and neighborhoods through 
which the increased mail facilities have been extended. Their 
applications have been sustained by members of congress from 
almost every section of the country. The recent measures, 
however, adopted by the departmeut, curtailing mail accom- 
modations, seem to promise a restoration of its administration 
to the true principle upon which it should be conducted, which 
is, that its expenditures should not exceed its own resources 
and income. 

If congress should now appropriate a sufficient suin to pay 
the existing debts against the department, and by law make the 





provisions now to be mentioned, most of which were suggested 
at the last session, no teasonable doubt could be entertained 
bul that the Operations of the department would hereafter be 
safe and economical, and most of the useful facilities which 
have been curtailed, be restored, and the department enabled 
from its Own resources to meet the expenditures which will 
probably od produced by the extension and increase of mail 
routes at the next session of congress. ‘T ‘ isi 

recommended are: P The lege! provistods 

1. An auditor and treasurer to be appointe ; 
in hg ppointed by the president 

2. That reports be made to congress annually of the expen 
ditures of the department, stated in detail, including incidental 
expenses; also, of all new contracts, and modifications of con- 
tracts, and their respective prices; also, a statement of the 
amount paid for the transportation of the mail on each route 
in the several states and territories, as aear as may be. : 

3. That any person employed in the general post office 
shall be prohibited from becoming a mail contractor, or inte. 
rested in a mail contract, or an agent, with or without com n 
sation, for a mail contractor. ol 

4. That advertisements for proposals to carry the mail 
issued previous to the lettings, be made, as nearly as may be, 
according to ee vetewn in which, in the judgment of the post- 
master general, the mail should be trans i 
riod of the contract ‘ ee Te 3 

5. That the sealed proposals received from bidders, shall 
not be opened until afler the time for receiving bids shall have 
expired. 

6. That reports be made to congress annua!ly, of all failures 
by contractors on principal mail routes to deliver mails and 
the action of the postmaster general in regard thereto, in ‘each 
case. 

7. That the deputy postmaster, at the termination of each 
route, be furnished with copies of the schedules containing th 
times of arrival and departures of all inails at his office: and if 
any alteration be made by the department at the time of arrival 
or departure of any mail, at any of said offices, the postmast 
to be forthwith notified of the same. : aed 

8. That it shall be the duty of each depnty postmaster. to 
immediately notify the department of every failure in any en- 
tractor, to deliver the mail at the respective time specified i 
the schedule furnished. - 
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RESIGNATION OF OBADIAH B. BROWN 

Obadiah B. Brown, chief clerk in the post office department 
has resigned his station. This is the age of novelties. Since ; 
the “beginning,”’ perhaps, no chief clerk ever made such ar < 
signation!—all — considered. e 

eneral post office departm 
To the hon. William T.. pA aco erin rs ge alate 

DEAR SIR: It has long been known to you, that I have been 
anxious, for more than a yenrr past, to retire from the situation 
which | have held for more than five years, as chief clerk in 
the general post office. The incessant labors and turmoils at- 
tendant on it, have interfered with other duties to such a de- 
gree, as to render it exceedingly doubttul whether I could with 
propriety remain; and the unwillingness which you have so fre- 
quently expressed at my suggestions to resign has been the 
chief reason of my continuing to the present time. [tis known, 
that from the nature of the official duties which I have ea 
called upon to perform, [have been made an object of ublic 
animadversion for the last five years, both in congress aod in 
the newspapers; and though I have borne it quietly, without 1e- 
ply, believing it to have been designed only for political effect 
ithas been my settled intention as soon as it could be done 
with propriety, to withdraw frou a field so uncongenial with 
my feelings. That time, I believe, has now arrived. Under- 
standing that some of the friends of the administration are de- 
— that I eter resign after what has been said against me 
in the reports of the senate’s committee spec 
8 amy ete ee littee, I hereby respectfully 

Ido not known precisely what those reports charge, but I 
stand ready to vindicate myself from the slightest imputation 
Tam willing to attend to the duties which cannot be suspend- 
ed, until a successor shall be appointed, and ready to assume 
the labor. 

Be assured, sir. that this step is taken with the most cordial 
feeling of friendship for vourself and if any information within 
mv power can be useful to my successor, it shall be cheerfully 
contributed. 

The uniform kindness which [ have experienced from you 
during the whole period of our official relations, has made an 
impression on my mind, that time can never obliterate; and I 
can only express to vou my grateful acknowledgment, I have 
the honor to be, very respectiully, sir, your obedient servant, 

O. B. BROWN, 
B® Oe — 
ALABAMA RESOLUTIONS. 
In the senate of the United States, January 28, 

Mr. King presented the preamble and joint resolutions of the 
legislature of the state of Alabama, instructing their senators 
to congress to use their untiring eilorts to cause to be expunged 
from the journals of the senate the resolutions ef the last ses- 
sion, relative to Ube removal of the public deposites from the 
bank of the United States. 

The resvlutions having been read, 
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Mr. Clay said, before any order was taken for laying these 
resolutions on the table, resolutions which appeared to be ad- 
dressed to the senators from Alabama, aud in the nature of 
instructions to them what they were required by the legislatare 
to do, he should be glad to know from the honorable gentle- 
man who had presented them, whether it was his intention 
now, Or on any future occasion, to submit a proposition to the 
Senate to expunge from the journal of the senate the resolution 
to which those resolutions referred? 

Mr. Benton rose, and recalied to the senate the time when 
the resolution, to which the Alabama resolutions referred, was 
adopted by the senate. He had then, in his piace, given im- 
mediate notice that he should commence a series of motions 
for the purpose of expunging the resolution from the journals. 
He had then made use of the word expunge, in contradistine- 
tion to the word repeal, or the word reverse, because it was his 
Opinion then, and that opiuion bad been confirmed by all his 
subsequent reflection, that repea! or reversal of the resolution 
would not do adequate justice. To do that would require a 
complete expurgation of the journals. It would require that 
process which is denominated expunging, by which, to the pre- 
Fent and all future times, it would be indieated that that had 
been placed upon the journals which should never have gone 
there. He had given that notice, after serious reflection, that 
it might be seen that the senate was trampling the constitution 
of the United States under feet, and not only that, but also the 
very forms, tu say nothing of the substance, of all criminal jus- 
tice. 

He had given this notice in obedience to the dictates of his 
bosom, which were afterwards sustained by the decision of his 
head, without consultation with any other person, but afier 
couference only with himself and his God. ‘To a single human 
being he had said that he should do it, but he had not consult- 
ed with any one. In the ordinary routine of business, no ore 
was more ready to consult with his friends, and to defer to 
their opinions than he was; but there were some occasions in 
which he held council with no man, but took his own course, 
without regard to consequences. On this occasion, he had 
counselled with no being on earth, for he had made no calcula- 
tion as to consequences. It would have been a matter of en- 
lire indifference with him had the whote senate risen as one 
maa, and declared a determination to give a unanimous vote 
againsthim. It would have mattered nothing. He would not 
have deferred to any human being. Actuated by these feel. 
ings, he had given notice of his intention in the month of May, 
and in obedience to that determination, he had, in the day of 
the session, laid his resolution on the table, in order to keep 
the matter alive. 


This brought him to the answer to the question proposed. 
The preseatation of the resolutions of the legislature of Alaba- 
ma afforded a fit and proper occasion to give that public notice 
which he had already informally and privately given to many 
aneinbers of the senate He had said that be should bring for- 
ward his resolution at the earliest convenient time. And yes- 
terday evening, when he saw the attempt which was made to 
give to a proceeding emanating from the post office committee, 
and to which, by the unanimous consent of that committee, a 
fegistative direction had been assigned, a uew form by the two 
senators from South Carolina, so as to make it a proceeding 
against persons, in contradistinction to the public matters em 
bodied in the report; when he heard these persons assailed by 
one of the senators from South Carolina, in such a manner as 
to prevent any possibility of doubt concerning them; and when 
he discovered that the object of these gentlemen was impeach- 
ment in substance, if notin form, he did at ence form the de 
termination to give notice this morning of his intention to move 
hiis resolution at the earliest convenient period. 

This was his answer to the question which had been propos- 


Mr. King, of Alabama, said he was surprised to hear the 
qnestion of the honorable senator from Kentucky, as he did 
not expect such au inquiry: for he had supposed it was well 
understood by every member of the senate what his sentiments 
were in regard to the right of instruction. The legistature of 
Alabawa had instructed him to pursue a particular course, and 
he should obey their instructions. With regard tothe resolution 
to which the legislature alluded, he could merely say that he 
voted against it at the time it was adopted by the senate. His 
Opinion as to it was then, as well as now, perfectly understood. 
If the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Benton), declined bring- 
ing the subject forward relative to the propriety of expunging 
the resolution in question from the journal of the senate, 
he himself should, at some proper time do so, and also say 
something on the great and important question as to the right 
of instruction. Now that might be admitted in its fullest ex- 
tent. He held his place there, subject to the control of the 
legislature of Alabama, and whenever their instructions reach 
ed tim he should be governed by them. He made this state- 
ment without entering into the consideration of the propriety 
or impropriety of senators exercising their own judgment as 
to the course they deemed most proper to pursue. For him 
self, never having doubted the right of a legislature to instruct 
their senators in congress, he should consider himself culpable 
if be did net carry their wishes into effect, when properly ex 
pressed. And he had hoped there would have been no expres- 
sion of the senate at this time, as he was not disposed to enter 


jute a discussion then, for particular reasons, Which it was not 
necessury he should state. 
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As to the propriety of acting on the subject then, that would 
depend upou the opinions of gentlemen as to the importance. 
the great importance, of having the journal of the senate freed 
from What many supposed to be an unconstitutional act of the 
senate, although the majority of it thought otherwise. He 
would now say, that if ne one should bring forward a proposi- 
tion to get the resolution expunged, he, feeling himself bound 
to obey the opinions of the legislature, should do so, and would 
vole for it. If ne precedent was to be found for such an act 
of the senate, he should most unbesitatingly vote for expunging 
the resolution from the journal of the senate, in such a manner 
as should be justified by precedent. 

Mr. Ciay said, the honorable member from Alabama had 
risen in bis place, and presented to the senate two resolutions, 
adopted by the legislature of his state, instructing him and his 
colleague, to use their untiring exertions to cause to be ex- 
punged, from the journals of the senate, certain resolutions 
passed during the last session of congress, on the subject of the 
removal of the deposites from the bank of the United States, 
The resolutions of Alabama had been presented; they were ac- 
companied by no motion to carry the intentions of that state 
into effect; nor were they accompanied by any intimation from 
the honorable senator, who presented them, of his intention to 
make any proposition, in relation to them, to the senate, 
Under these circumstances, the inquiry was made by him, 
(Mr. C.) of the senator from Alabama, which he thought the 
occasion called for. The inquiry was a very natural one, and 
he had learned with unfeigned surprise that the senator did not 
expectit. He would now say to the senator from Alabama, 
that of him, and of him alone, were these inquiries made; and 
with regard to the reply, made by another senator, (Mr. Ben- 
ton), he would further say, that his relations to him were not 
such as to enable him to know what were the senator’s inten- 


tions, atany time, and On any subject, nor was it necessary he 
should kuow them. 


He had nothing further to say, than to express the hope, 
that the senator from Alabama would, for the prevent, with- 
draw the resolutions he had presented, and if, after he had 
consulted precedents, and a careful examination of the con- 
stitution of the United States, he finds that he can, consist- 
ently with them, make any propositions for the action of the se- 
nate, he, (Mr. C.) would be willing to receive the resolutions, 
and pay to them all that attention and respect, which the pro- 
ceedings of one of the states of this union merited. If the gen- 
tleman did not pursue that course, he should feel himself 
bound, by every consideration, by all the obligations which 
bound a public man to discharge his duty to his God, his coun- 
try and his own honor, to resist such an unconstitutional pro- 
cedure, as the reception of these resolutions, without the ex- 
pressed wish of the legislature of Alabama, and without any 
intimation from her senators, of any proposition to be made on 
them, atthe very threshold. He did hope, that for the present 
the gentlemen would withdraw these resolutions, and at a pro- 
pertime presentthem with some substantive proposition for 
the consideration of the senate. If he did not, the debate must 
g9 on, to the exclusion of the important one commenced yes- 
terday, and which every gentleman expected to be continued 
to-day, as he should in such case feel it necessary to submit a 
motion for the senate to decide, whether, under present cir- 
cumstances, the resolutions could be received. 


Mr. Moore, of Alabama, said he had not anticipated any dis- 


cussion upon the presentation of the resolutions from Ajabama, 


butas it had so unexpectedly occurred, he would beg leave to 
say a word or two only. 


Sir, said Mr. M. my colleague might have saved himself the 
trouble of informing the senate that the resolutions were not 
designed to influence his conduct on the subject of the expung- 
ing resolution: his willingness to vote in conformity with the 
instructions upon this subject, he presumed would not be 
doubted cither here or elsewhere. Mr. M. said, he was free to 
admit, that he, in all probability, was more likely entitled to 
the honor of having given rise to the resolutions. 

He said, in the exercise of his honest convictions of pro- 
priety upon a few of the measures upon which he had been 
called upon to act, he had been compelled to differ with his 
colleague, and possibly upon the vote now referred to by the 
resolutions. Yet that difference of opinion might be an honest 
one he hoped. He however entertained the same views now 
that he did when he was called upon to vote. 


Mr. Moore said, as regards the right of instructions, he ad- 
mitted it to the fullest extent ever practised upon or claimed 
by the republican doctrine or the republican party since the 
establishment of the government. That right abided however 
with the sovereign people, as the legitimate source of all power. 
The people had the right, either through themselves or their 
public agents, to instruct their senators here upon all matters 
of poliey touching their interest. These agents, however, as 
they are only public servants themselves, must also act in pur- 
suance of the will of the sovereign people. As relates to any 
subject involving constitutional questions, Mr. M. felt himself 
bound by higher and paramount obligations due to his con- 
science. But, sir, said Mr. M. upon all questions of policy, he 
should be found acknowledging the right of instruction by the 
people, and a corresponding obligation on the public servant to 
obey. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, had felt an unwillingness, from the 
first, to enter into this discussion, for reasons which would be 
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understood by every gentleman. It was his wish, and was so 
understood by one or two friends whom he had consulted, that 
the resolutions should lie on the table for the present, until the 
debate on another subject was disposed of. In reply to the se- 
nator from Kentucky, he must say that he could not, situated 
as he was, accede to his proposition. His object certainly was 
to carry into effect the wishes of the legislature of his state; and 
he, as well as his colleague, felt bound to obey the will of the 
sovereign state of Alabama whenever made known to them. He 
certainly should, at a proper time, present a distinct proposition 
in relation to these resolutions, for the consideration of the se- 
nate; and the senator from Kentucky could then have an oppor. 
tunity of discharging ‘‘his duty to his God, to his country and 
his own honor,’? in a manner most consistent with bis own 
sense of propriety. 

Mr. Moore observed, that if he was not mistaken, from a has- 
ty perusal of the resolutions, there was not any instructions re- 
quiring bim and his honorable colleague to bring forward a pro- 
position in the shape of a resolution. But the legislature seem- 
ed to suppose that it would be done by their senators on this 
floor. He, (Mr. M.) however, had taken the liberty of now 
saying that he felt no obligation to bring forward a resolution. 
He would submit to his colleague, if he was prepared to vote 
when the subject came up, whether it would not be more ad. 
visable to allow the honorable senator from Missouri to proceed 
to fulfil his pledge on this subject. 

Mr. Clay would not renew the intimation of any intention on 
his part, to submit a motion to the senate, if there was any 
probability that the senator from Alabama would withdraw the 
resolutions he had submitted. He now gave notice that, if the 
senator did not think fit to withdraw them, he should feel it his 
duty to submit a proposition which would most probably lead 
toa debate, and prevent the one commenced yesterday from 
being resumed to-day. 

Mr. Preston said, he did not propose to oceupy much of the 
time of the senate, and would not probably have done so at all, 
but for the annexion which had been made of the debate of 
yesterday with this subject; one of reference, not calling for 
any animadversion of the honorable senator from Missouri. 
He would now take leave to offer a word or two by way of ex- 
planation. The honorable gentleman had stated, in the course 
of his remarks, that, on account of the suggestions of the sena- 
tor from South Carolina, yesterday, he had, in some sort, come 
to a conclusion, earlier than he had previously calculated upon, 
to make the motion of which he had given notice at the last 
session. 


[t was not for him (Mr. P.) to determine what views the ho- 
norable senator would take; butasto his own course on this 
subject, he felt bound to say that he should not investigate the 
motives by which the gentleman was now, or should be at a 
subsequent time, actuated. Still he could notavoid expressing 
his surprise that the senator should have been able to make the 
slightest connexion between the course which he (Mr. P.) bad 
taken yesterday, and any resolution which he might think pro- 


per to offer now, or on any other occasion. What was the 
course taken yesterday? 


Upon the reading of the minority report, made by the senator 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Grundy), who entertained a personal 
friendship for the postmaster general, and whose party connex- 
ions, they all knew full well, would lead him strongly to take 
(and naturally, unquestionably), the most favorable view of the 
subject-matter entrusted to his investigation, some discussion 
took place. Upon that report there would be but one opinion. 
And from that report, so far as he was able to hear it, it was in- 
ferrible, by the whole senate, that the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee had come to conclusions upon which there could be but 
one opinion. 


He had called on the committee to embody, in the form of re- 
solutions, their sentimenis of the transaction; and he, for one, 
would not be satisfied to sit silent there and listen to a diseus- 
sion upon prospective legislation, when every thing dear to us 
(continued Mr. P.) should induce us to come forward, and 
make such an expression of our opinion. 


The honorable senator from Missouri had supposed that as he 
(Mr. P.) was not content with referring to the organization of 
the department, that he required some course to be taken in re- 
gard tothe persons closely connected with the post office de- 
partment—and, because he demanded the action of the senate 
in relation to the personal conductof persons implicated, there- 
fore the honorable gentleman was disposed to move his resolu 
tions, Jf it were true that the public officera of this govern- 
ment had been guilty of malfeasances, which had induced him 
to demand their punishment, with all due deference to the se- 
nator, he did not see any connexion between that demand and 
the proposition which he (Mr. B.) was about to offer against 
the senate. Did the honorable gentleman proceed according to 
the spirit of the lex talionis? Was it entirely from a suggestion 
of that nature that he acted? Because he (Mr. P.) had called 
for an expression of the opinion of the senate, concerning the 
conduct of those who bad connived at these gross enormities, 
as to the existence of which there was no difference of opinion 
among honorable senators, the honorable senator felt’ himself 
called upen to make a movement against the senate. Becanse 
he (Mr. P.) had preneunced a censure on those concerned in 
the fraudulent practices of the post offices, the honorable sena- 
tor must move bis resolution against the senate. Upon what 
principle, he would ask, could any connection be created be- 
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tween the two subjects? Upon what principle was the Censur- 
ing of an officer of a department, which had been proved to be 
notoriously abandoned to corruption, to be connected with a 
resolution, implying a censure upon certain proceedings of the 
senate at the last session? 

Lie was sure the honorable senator from Missouri would not 
be willing to say, nor would he (Mr. P.) for him, that having 
detected a state of things connected with the post office depart- 
ment, from which all recoiled with indignation, and having 
given an opinion that itshould be characterized in proper terms, 
something also concerning the senate required to be detected, 
and also characterized im proper terms. Were his lips to be 
closed against these misdemeanors, these glaring, atrocious, re- 
cognized, and established malleasances in the post office de- 
partment, Which had been admitted by the unanimous voice of 
the senate, because, in the opinions of some gentlemen, the se- 
nate itseli was not wholly free from blame in reference to ano- 
ther and a widely different matter? He must be permitted to 
say, for one, that however this body might be censured, or cen- 
surable, for any of its acts, he would not hesitate to denounce 
impropriety wherever else he found it. And he would not per- 
mit his mouth to be closed in denouncing that insolvent depart- 
ment, by the honorable senator from Missouri, or by any portion 
of the citizens of the United States, who took part with bin in 
denouncing the senate. Ifthe senate had acted wrong, !et the 
fact be established, and let the senate be responsible. 

The honorable gentleman was totally mistaken in supposing, 
from any remark he (Mr. P.) had made, that he intended to act 
criminally on the persons connected with these frauds, although 
he would not shrink from taking that course, if it were neces- 
sary. But he was not one who was disposed to damn the sin, 
and love and cherish the sinner. He could not satisfy himself 
with doing no more than adopting, as a remedy for the evil, that 
kind of prospective legislation which was recommended. When 
there was every thing of national honor at stake, in consequence 
of the corruption or malfeasance of the post office, he could not 
be content with looking only to the future. He would not be 
satisfied with looking at the exterior of the wound, whilst the 
maggot was rioting in its rottenness. But where, he asked, 
was the personality in this matter? From the bottom of his 
heart he could say, that he had no personal ill-feeling towards 
any individual in the post office department, but he could not 
but sincerely and deeply lament the misconduct which had 
brought the department into its present condition. 

He desired to go into an examination of the matter, and if, as 
the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) desires it to appear, 
it should be seen that there had only been negligence, and not 
malfeasance in the department, he, for one, should be happy to 
adopt such a conclusion. What might be the construction of 
the senator from Missouri, as to the limited legislative powers 
of this body, had nothing to do with the question. Had they 
failed in an expression of their judgment? 

As to the gentlemen on the other side, had they not voted for 
such a resolution precisely as he had called for? The senate, 
at the Jast session, decided unanimously that the borrowing of 
money, by the postmaster general, was unconstitutional and 
contrary to law. He (Mr. P.) was disposed, then, to think that 
there had been malfeasance in the department. Now, what 
was the resolution which the committee then offered relative 
to the post office? [Mr. P. here read the resolution of last ses- 
sion}. And this appeared to have passed by an unanimous vote, 
and every name was put upon the yeas and nays, the senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Benton) standing at the head of the list, 


Was there, he would ask, any thing extraordinary in his 
course, Or any thing which demanded a connexion of this mat- 
ter with the resolution of the senator from Missouri? The ho- 
norable senator had given him his authority for calling for a si- 
milar resolution now, by bis course on a former occasion, pre- 
cisely under the like circumstances. If he (Mr. P.) wenta step 
further, and exercised the constitutional right of this body to 
censure public officers, when guilty of misdemeanors, could he 
(Mr. P.) then desire any thing more to sustain him in his pur- 
pose than the resolution which he had just read? in which the 
senator from Missouri, by his vote, censured the department in 
strong terms, and declared that its acts had been illegal and 
void! In which the senator himself had seleeted the head of 
the department, individuated bim, and dectared his conduct to 
be unlawful, and his acts void. He was therefore sustained by 
the honorable senator, and by none more strongly. 

Now, the gentleman, looking at his conduct on that occasion, 
eould not differ with him (Mr. P.) on the present: it was im- 
possible that he could do otherwise than support such a resolu- 
tion relative to the department, as he (Mr. P.) desired to see. 

There had been a mal administration of the office; a gross, 
wrong and palpable mismanagement of it. Great blame rested 
somewhere. The honorable gentleman from Missouri had de- 
clared, last year, that it rested on the head of the department. 
He (Mr. P.) shonld be glad to sereen that officer, and not to 
held him up to public vengeance; and it ought not to be imput- 
ed to Lim that he songht to denounce him, because he wished 
to see a different state of things from that which had been pre- 
sented, But, he desired to have some general expression of the 
senate in regard tothe post office. And he went on the broad 
and general principle, thatthe committee, having perfected a 
most laborious investigation into its affairs, it was due to them, 
to this body, and to the people, who ought to be enlightened on 
inis important transaction, that there should be an expression 
of opinion made by the senate. It was due to the chief execu- 
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tive of the United States that he should he informed, having the 
power to make an investigation and to correct the present state 
of things in the post office department: and, therefore, he (Mr. 
P.) had come to the conclusion, in which he thought all would 
concur, that a resolution ought to be passed by the senate. It 
had produced in his bosom a feeling of sincere regret, when the 
resolution of the last session was unanimously adopted, that the 
president had not thought proper to exercise his high constitu- 
tional prerogative, in the application of an effectual remedy for 
these evils. 

He (Mr. P.) had hoped, that, when a matter of this kind was 
brought before the senate, it would not be characterized as an 
ebullition of party feeling, but would meet with the unanimous 
opinion of the senate, and that this unanimous expression 
would have induced the prevident to exercise his high power in 
the purification of this departinent of the government. He (Mr. 
P.) wished-it and expected it. Gentlemen misapprehended 
him if they supposed he intended to throw any censure on the 
executive, when he made allusion to the high prerogative 
claimed by the president. He (Mr. P.) disclaimed any such in- 
tention. He did, however, disagrce with the president entirely 
on the right he bad asserted to the senate. He would not put 
his trust in any individual in this community. He would ne- 
ver, by his vote, whether with open or closed doors, sanction 
such extraordinary executive powers as were Claimed by the 
chief magistrate. There were gentlemen who differed from 
him widely in this respect; but be (Mr. P.) felt compelied to 
take issue with the president, as to his claim for power, when 
he proclaimed to the senate, that it belonged to his department 
of the government to supervise all the other executive depart- 
ments, and that all the executive powers were in his hands. 
He (Mr. P.) denied that they were. But was it not natural 
and absolutely necessary, that he should desire ‘tat the senate 
should again reiterate to the president of the United States, 
their deep sense of the injuries resulung to the conntry from 
this state of things? All we could do was to illuminate the peo- 
ple—we could only expose the evils; we were powerless; it was 
for the people to act. 

If there were errors, and it could not be doubted there were, 
they ought to be corrected. When evils existed, they ought to 
be exposed to view. ‘The senate, then, must interfere in some 
way or other to correct them. 

Now, he was satisfied there was nota single gentleman pre- 
sent, (not taking into account the coloring which had been giv 
en to the transaction) but what must admit there had been 
malfeasance in the department. If there was any individual 
there to whom these frauds and the corruption were chargeable, 
let him be brought out and held up to the community as a 
branded criminal. He (Mr. P.) thought, if the resolution could 
be unanimously passed inarking the mal-administration of the 
office with the censure which it merited, that a corrective 
would be applied by the president—that a general ‘clearing 
out”? would be the consequence. 

Now, it was said that this was a “‘party qnestion.’? A_ party 
question! They all knew the effect of an application of this 
term. ‘The honorable senator from Missouri, and those who 
acted with him, were under the persuasion that the senate had 
indulged in party feeling when they passed the resolution, 
which was considered by some gentlemen very obnoxious— 
that it had done an act which in their opinion should be burnt 
out of the records of this body, for the purpose of their expur- 

auion. 
, He would not pause to look into the policy of such an act as 
expunging matters of record from the journals of the senate, 
whenever, in the changes of parties, the acts of one party be- 
come odious to another. Nor would he ever pause to inquire 
as to the difference in degree between the head of the govern- 
ment and a mere subaltern, with the feeling, that 
‘A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.”’ 

He indulged only those feelings which ought to actuate all 
honorable bozoms when he asserted that there ought to be an 
expression of the opinion of the senate on these atrocious mal- 
versations. 

[t was true, he might have stated yesterday what might be 
deemed unpalatable to some of the gentlemen with whom be 
acted, but, he must repeat, that we were beaten down. It was 
true the party with whom he acted were not yet a minority, 
but it was notto be concealed that the time was near when 
they would be, and when they, who now carried their mea- 
sures, would be the weaker party. He would ask them would 
it be fair and proper that every thing which they had done 
which was disagreeable to the other side should be expunged 
from the records? Now he put this question, standing asa he 
did in the majority, in his confidence in the intelligence of the 
people, he reposed his hopes. He believed that the party colli- 
sions of the day would pass away, and leave no track behind, 
and that this government would not pass away, but that it 
would live long in the admiration of the universe. 

Casting his eyes through the long vista before him, he could 
hardly conjecture the period when the principles he asserted, 
and the men with whom he had acted, were to be seated in 
power. Not less was he disposed to continue firm to these 
principles and coadjutors. He would struggle with them to the 
last, because he could never consent to relinquish the convic- 
tion that ‘‘great is truth and the truth would prevail.”’ 

Party feeling! What was to be gained by indulging party 
feeling on this occasion? What would avail bis denunciation 
of the post office? Would it shake these whe conduct the ad- 
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ministration of the government? Did any one expect that such 
power as was now held by the administration was to be shaken 
by these means? Could even sach a damning exposure as this 
shake the popular opinion as to the present adininistration? 

if there were other gentlemen who were so sanguine as to 
believe that an exposition of the rottenness which lay here in 
the administration, could shake the magnificent structure of 
popularity on which the present executive stands, he, at least, 
was not so sanguine in his expectations. There were ardent 
spirits, (Ae was not one of those) who entertained the opinion 
that this affair of the post office would shake, in the slightest 
degree, the present power of the administration. 

He did not believe, though he might be considered extrava- 
gant in the assertion, that if the present administration were to 
adopt a course which would lead to corruptions of ten times 
deeper dye, that it could shake its popularity. When it was 
presented to the people by the honorable member from ‘Ten- 
nessee, as an admnited and naked fact, that one contractor had 
obtained $100,000 which was unaccounted for, and another 
$12,000, without having made any returns at all; that the flood- 
gates of that departinent were hoisted up, and all that put them- 
selves in the way should receive sume of the droppings of the 
manna, if any thing could, that might shake the popularity ot 
the administration. He must be permitted to hope that a peso- 
lution on the subject would be offered by the senate, and he 
should find great pleasure in voting with the honorable senator 
from Missouri, for a general expression of its Opinien in regard 
to those matters. Aad he trusted, as a precedent had been 
found, a similar resolution baving already been acted on, that 
this would share the same fate—be passed unanimously. 

Mr. Benton expressed the deepest regret that such was the 
extreme poverty of bis speech, such the poorness of his ideas, 
as to render him incompreheusible to those who sat bear bim; 
and, if lus language was so obscure, as not to be comprehended 
by those near him, it might well be supposed so, to those ina 
distant part of the chamber, Now, in all he had said yester- 
day, and to-day, there was no intimation of an intention to re- 
taliate, nor One word of intimidation. When he saw, or 
thought he saw, an attempt made to bring the senate to the ac- 
tion it had been brought to on a former occasion, (and having 
at the last session given notice of his intention to move that 
certain resolutions be expurgated from the journal) he saw, or 
thought that he saw, a fit occasion to renew that notice. Al- 
though the resolutions of last session, to which he now referred, 
were adopted in the dark, there was then no darkness on his 
mental vision. He plainly saw at the time that two hooks 
were thrown out, in order to hang those of his party who did 
not agree with the majority of the senate. If we voted, said 
Mr. Benton, one way, they were to have us on one hook, and if 
we voted another way, we were to be caught on the other 
hook. Such, it seemed, was to be the case now. A hook is 
thrown out, described on that floor, to be black and deep as 
bell (and whieh a certain party, with whom he acted, could not 
help applying to themselves) by which the senator from South 
Carolina thought he conld apply a test, to find out those who 
would dare to defend the deep, and black damnation of that 
post office. The senator had no right to presume, after hear- 
ing the report of the minority, that there were any on that floor 
who could be detected as the defenders of the corruptions he 
had denounced. He should give his vote under his obligations 
as a senator, without permitting himself to be considered in any 
such light. 

Ile voted at the last session on a resolution which he then 
held to be unconstitutional; but he voted under his obligations 
as a senator, and should continue so to vote, thongh he might 
protest against the unconstitutionality of his being required to 
do so, unless excused by the senate. There were ten or twelve 
resolutions presented on which he should have voted, some 
‘‘ave,”? and some no,” and in order to qualify himself to do so, 
(though it might seem extraordinary to the senate) he had gone 
over a document of four or five hundred pages, between their 
adjournment in the evening and their meeting next morning. 
He was ready, at the last session, to have voted on these ten or 
twelve resolutions; but it was because he did not intend to be 
hung on the hooks again, that he had given his notice of yester- 
day. His notice, he repeated, was not given for the purpose of 
retaliation, nor for the purpose of intimidating him who could 
not be intimidated; but for the purpose of preventing any thing 
like judicial proceedings in that body without the formality of 
an impeachment by the house of representatives. Such was 
his sole intention, and he again expressed his regret at that 
poverty of ideas, and obscurity of language, which prevented 
him from being so nuderstood by those who sat near him. He 
had only intended, in what he said yesterday, to give notice, 
that, before any judicial proceedings were had in that body, 
without the previous sanction of the honse of representatives, 
there should be heard at least one argument on their constitu- 
tionality. 

One more point he wished to be understood before he sat 
down. He was not to be supposed as sanctioning any thing. 
He did not sanction; he would not be understood by implica- 
tion, or by the new aspect given to the case, by the senator 
from South Carolina, as sanctioning any thing, of which, it was 
well known, he disapproved. No; let the resolutions, called 
for from the committee on the post office, and the proposition 
he would submit, to expunge the resolutions of the last session, 
come properly before the senate, and he would give his votes 
on them according to the best dictates of his own judgment. 
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Again, he would be understood on one other point, and that 
was, that in all the situations in which he might be placed, and 
uoder all Cincumstauces, he had but one standard by which to 
measure both the post office and the bank of the United States. 

Mr. Preston said, if the honorable senator supposed, for a 
moment, that he intended to throw cut two hooks to catch him 
upon, he was entirely mistaken. He had not dreamt of such 
athing. If the geutleman was to be hung, he had not prepared 
a hook for that purpose. He had merely in view, in the obser- 
vations he had made, the post office affair, which lad filled his 
mind with the deepest sensations, and his heart with the most 
melancholy forebodings. He would repeat that, in what he 
had said, he entertained not the most remote intention of cre- 
ating the slightest embarrassment to the senator from Missouri. 

Mr. Culhoun moved that the resolution be laid upon the table, 
to give the senator from Alabama (Mr. King) an opportunity to 
prepare a resolution to accomplish the meditated purpose of re- 
scinding the former resolutions of the senate. 1 coufess, sir, 
(observed Mr. C.) I feel some curiosity to see how the sena- 
wr from Alabama will reconcile such a proceeding with the 
free and independent existence of ascnate. I feel, sir, a great 
curiosity to hear how that gentleman proposes that the journals 
are to be kept, if such a procedure is allowed to take effect? I 
should like to know how he proposes to repeal a journal? By 
what strange process he would destroy facts and aunihilate 
events and things Which are now the depositories of history? 
Wheu he shall have satisfied my curiosity on this particular, 
then there is another thing Lam anxious to be informed upon, 
and that is, what form, what strange and new plan of proceed- 
ing will be suggest for the adoption of the senate? IT will tell 
him: f will show bim the only resource that is left—the point 
to which he necessarily comes, and that is this: he will be 
obliged to declare, in his resolution, that the principle upon 
which the senate acted was not correct—that it was a false and 
erroneous principle. And let me ask what was that principle, 
which now it seems is to be destroyed? The principle on which 
the senate acted, the principle which that gentleman engages 
to overthrow, is this, ‘‘we have a right to express our opinion.”’ 
He will be compelled to deny that; or perhaps he may take re- 
fuge from such a predicament by qualifying his subversion of 
this first principle of legislative freedom. And how will he 
qualify the denial of this principle? that is, how will he deny it, 
and yet apparently maintain nt? He has only one resource left, 
and that is, to pretend that we have a right to express our opi 
nions, but not of the president. This is the end and aim: yes, 
this is the inevitable consequence and result of such an extra- 
ordinary, such a monstrous procedure. 

So, then, is it come to this, that the senate has no right to 
express its opinion in relation to the executive? A distinction 
is now Set up between the president and all other officera, and 
the gentleman is prepared with a resolution to give effect and 
energy to the distinction; and now, for the first time that such 
a doctrine has ever been heard on the American soil, he is pre- 
pared to profess and publish, in the face of the American peo- 
ple, that old and worn out dogma of old and worn out nations, 
“the king can do no wrong!” that his officers, his ministers. are 
alone responsible; that we shall be permitted perhaps to utter 
our opinions of them; but a unanimous opinion expressed by 
the senate, in relation to the president himself, is not to be suf- 
fered to exist, is no longer permitted to be given; it must be ex- 
punged from the journals. 

{ confess I am agitated with an intense curiosity: [ wish to 
see with whatingenuity of artful disguise the senate is to be 
reduced to the damb legislation of Bonaparte’s senate. This 
very question brings on the issue. This very proposition 
of expunging our resolutions is the question in which the 
expunging of our legislative freedom and independence is 
to be agitated. I confess I long to sce the strange extremeties 
to which the gentleman will come. Itis a question of the ut- 
most magnitude; [am anxious to see it brought on; two scnators 
(Messrs. Benton, and King, of Alabama) have pledged them- 
selves to bring it forward. They cannot do it too soon—they 
cannot too soon expose the horrible reality of the condition to 
which our country is reduced. IL hope they will make no de- 
lay; let them hasten in their course, let them lose no time in 
their effort to expunge the senate, and dissolve the system of 
government and constitution. Yes, [ intreat them to push 
their deliberate purpose to a resolve. They have now given 
Origin to a question than which none, perhaps, is in ite effects 
and tendencies of deeper and more radical importance; it is a 
question more important than that of the bank, or than that of 
the post office, and [am exeeedingly anxious to see how far 
they will carry out the doctrine they have advanced; a doctrine 
as enslaving and as despotic as any that is maitained by the 
autocrat of all the Russias. To give them an opportunity, I 
move to lay the resolutions on the table, and [I promise them 
that, when they move their resolution, I will be ready to take 
it up. 

Mr. Clay said that the proposition to receive the resolutions, 
was a preliminary one, and was the question to which he had 
at first invited the atteution of the senate. The debate, cer- 
tainly, had been very irregular, and not strictly in order. He 
had contended, frow the first, for the purpose of avoiding an 
Interference with a debate on another subject, that the subject 
of the Alabama resolutions should not be agitated at that time. 
The senator from Alabama having refused to withdraw these 
resolutions, he was compelled to a course which would, in all 
probability, lead to a protracted debate. 





Mr. Clay then submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the resolutions of the legislature of Alabama, 
presented by the senator from that state, ought not to be acted 
upon by the senate, inasmuch as they are not addressed to the 
senate, nor contain any request that they be laid before the se- 
nate; and inasmuch al<o as that which those resolutions direct 
should be done, cannot be done without violating the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Mr. Calhoun here moved to lay the resolutions on the table, 
which motion took precedence of Mr. Clay’s, and was not de- 
bateable. Hle withdrew it, however, at the request of Mr. 
Clayton. 


Mr. Clayfon said he had but a few remarks to make, and 
they were called forth in consequence of observations made by 
other senators, but more particularly by the gentleman from 
Missouri. tt was on the lith Deceimber, 1830, that he (Mr. 
Clayton) found a proposition lo Investigate the concerns of the 
post office. [le remembered well what was said on that occa- 
sion in debate, by some honorable senators who participated in 
it. He never could forget bow the vials of political wrath were 
emptied on the head of himself and that of his old friend, the 
senator trom Maine (Mr. Holmes), the only man who stood by 
him in that investigation—a course which they thought it their 
duty toadopt. And, amovg other things which occurred dur- 
ing those trying times, he would beg to call the attention of the 
senator from Missouri to some remarks of his own, which were 
) delivered in relation to this department, and after he (Mr. Clay- 
ton) had had the honor of delivering a speeeh. ‘The honorable 
senator stated that he considered the proceedings of the com- 
nittee to investigate the department as disgraceful to the se- 
nate, and intimated his opinion that the whole proeeedings 
ought to be expunged from the journal. Now, that was the 
orgin of the word “expnuge.’?? And on that ocension, too, the 
senator from Missouri wished his friend frou: Louisiana to play 
the part of Cato. 


That was the course which the honorable senator had thought 
it advisable to take in regard to the proceedings of the senate. 
And, now, to what conclusion had the gentleman come at last! 
Why, he told the senate, in debate this day, that he had now 
changed his sentiments in regard to the matter, and had only 
one rule or measure for the bank of the United States and the 
post office. 


Such, then, had been the change in the sentiments of the ho- 
norable senator in regard to this matter of expunging from the 
journals. He (Mr. C.) would ask whether, if the senator from 


Cato, had done so, and thus had erased the proceedings from 
the journals, by wiping out or blotting the resolution, there 
would have been made to this body any such developments in 
relation to the post office, as had been witnessed yesterday by 
the reading of the report? 

He thought the honorable senator and his friends should 
learn, from their own experience in times bygone, party times, 
that to attempt to expunge from the records of the senate their 
own proceedings, the surprising fact that they were denying to 
the whole world the existence of such proceedings. This was 
an indisputable fact, that it was a suppression of the truth. 

Ifthe senate should ever be s0 much degraded as to consent 
to the adoption of any resolution to expunge its own proceed- 
ings, it was a suppression of the truth, let the act be done when 
itmight. And, not that he wished to speak disrespecifully of 
any senator, itwas a suggestion of falsehood. He did consider, 
Loo, the proposition in itself, let it be made when it would, as 
ridicu'ous, and as such it would be estimated by the people of 
this country. Expunging from the journal! How could it be 
done? God forbid that he should ever witness an attempt of 
the kind made by any of the members of that senate. How, he 
would ask, was the matter to be expunged from the journal? 
The individual might word his resolution thus: ** Resolved, That 
the resolution shall be expunged from the journal.’? That 
would not expunge it: or one might blot it ont or erase it, or get 
rid of itin some way. But, said Mr. C. how is it to be done? 
I have a copy of the journal; you have a copy, and each mem- 
ber has one. The gentleman from Missouri may alter his copy, 
ifhe pleases. But, if a resolution were to pass to effect the 
object of “expunging,”? no man should touch my copy. 1 will 
not have any expunging on my property, and no man shall do it 
without my consent. The whole subject, the more it is in- 
quired into, becomes the more ridiculous. I do earnestly hope 
that there will be no renewal of bitter party feeling on this oc- 
casion, and that no such proposition will be made at this ses- 
sion or hereafier. 


Mr. Benton observed, that if the senator from Delaware had 
pursued his narrative a little farther, he should not have found 
it necessary again to get on his feet. The objection that he 
made to the resolutions of that gentleman was, that they were 
either a criminal inquiry into the officers of the post office de- 
partment, or that, into that of the postmaster himself. He ob- 
jected on the ground that the charges contained in these reso- 
lutions were proper subjects for impeachment by the house of 
representatives, the grand inquest of the nation. Now, as to 
whether he had two measures, one for the post office and the 
other for the bank of the United States, let it be recollected, 
that, during the eight years be had been lifting up his voice 
against the latter institution, he had never had a committee to 
investigate charges against it. There were periods of that time 





when a committee could not have been granted him for such 


Louisiana, as invoked on that oceasion, to play the part of 
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purpose, even on parliamentary principles. He had never ask- 
ed fora committee, because, the house of representatives, as 
the grand inquest of the nation, was the only impeaching power 
known to the constitution. Such was the reason he had never 
asked for a committee, nor never would, till driven to it by the 
course of the senate. An objection had been raised tothe reso- 
lutions of Atabama by the senator from South Carolina, and the 
senator from Delaware, to which he would briefly reply. Need 
he refer those gentlemen to the course of their own reading, he 
would refer them to the case ina state contiguous to South 
Carolina, where certain proceedings ofits legislature were pub- 
licly burnt. Need he refer them to the case of Wilkes? where 
the British house of commons expunged certain proceedings 
from their journal; expunged, not by childish operation of send- 
ing out for every copy of the journal for the purpose of cutting 
out a leaf, but by a more effectual process. He would describe 
the modus operandi. There was a total suspension of the bu 

siness of the house, and the clerk taking the official journal— 
the original record of its proceedings and reading the clause to 
be expunged, obliterated it, word after word, not by making a 
Saint Andrew’s cross over the clause, as is sometimes done, in 
old accounts, but by completely blotung oul every letter. 

Sir, said Mr. B. there is no system of tactics which can divert 
me from my course with regard to these proceedings of the last 
session referred to in the Alabama resolutions. te should 
move upon them with the certainty of a steam engine, and no 
system of tactics could prevent him from pursning the course 
pointed out in the netice he bad given yesterday. What he 
then said was in reference to the senator from South Carolina 
who sat nearest him, (Mr. Calhoun), and in the remarks he made 
afterwards he would now explain that he ought not to have left 
out his colleague, (Mr. Preston). The gentleman to whom he 
referred looked to a judicial procedure on that floor, and appli- 
ed a test by which he could see what senator would rise in his 
place and defend the enormous corruptions of the post office 
department. It was to this he referred, and this had occasion- 
ed the notice he had given, with the remarks which had accom- 
panied it. 

Mr. Calhoun denied that he was actuated by the motives or 
feelings attributed to him by the senator from Missouri. He 
had but one simple ebject in view, and it was this: that he 
thought it due to the American people, in consequence of the 
extraordinary disclosures which had been made yesterday, in 
the voluminous reports in relation to the post office departinent, 
and which not one man ina hundred had Ieisure to read, that 
this body ought to give their sentiments on it, in order to show 
that they had still some independence left; and that the vote 
onght to be an unanimous one, so that the citizens of this coun- 
try would be then enabled rightly to judge what was the real 
eondition of that department of the government. He regretted 
to say that it was sustained by the chief executive. The sena- 
tor from Missouri had said he would have the same measure for 
the post office and the bauk. He had succeeded in enlisting 
the president against the bank: he would do well now to enlist 
him against the post office. ‘he responsibility of the post office 
was with the president; and thatof the bank with congress. 
The president interfered between senators and their duty, and 
he had done nothing in a most atrocious case, towards arrest- 
ing evils, where he might, had he been disposed to exercise the 
power which he claimed of supervision over all the departments 


of the government. Mr. C. moved to lay the resolutions on the 
table. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Clay gave notice that he should prepare a resolution on 
this subject. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, moved that the resolutions be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun said he hoped they would not be printed. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, in reply, said that when the proper 
time arrived—and he should use his own time on his own re- 
sponsibility—he would bring forward the resolution, of which 
the senator from Missouri had given notice, if not prevented by 
the previous action of that gentleman. He had no doubt of the 

ower of the senate to repeal any resolution it had adopted. 
What! repeal facts? asked the senator from South Carolina. 
He would ask that gentleman if they had it not in their power, 
to retrace their steps when they have done wrong; if they had 
it notin their power to correct their own journal when assert- 
ing what was nottrue. The democratic party of the country 
had spoken, pronounced judgment upoa the facts stated in that 
journal. They had declared that these facts were not true; that 
the condemnation pronounced against the chief magistrate for 
having violated the constitution of the United States, was not 
true, and it was bigh time that it was stricken from the journal 
it disgraced. He had hoped, with the senator from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Calhoun), that they should have but little more to do 
with party politics; but, after what he had heard from that gen- 
tleman yesterday and today, he did not now expect to see him 
freed from party spirit. Did that gentleman venture to pro- 
nounce upon the conduct of the legislature of Alabama, when 
he asked how these resolutions had been gotten up? The reso- 
lutions. he would reply, were got upin a spirit which he trust 
ed would ever prevail among the democracy of the country. 
He did not expect, at the time he presented these resolutions, 


that they would have caused this debate. Ue had not come | 


there prepared tor any discussion, though other gentlomen might 
have come prepared in cousequence of the debate of yesterday. 
What was Witnues-ed then? Why, the reading of the reports of 
the post office Cumunitee was hardly over, and befure gentle- 
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men could possibly understand them, they entered at once into 
the debate, and denounced the chief magistrate, the postmaster 
general, aud the officers of the post office department, with a 
rapidity and zeal, little compatible with justice, or the proper 
discharge of legislative business. ‘The president had been high- 
ly censured for not dismissing officers charged with highly erj- 
minai conduct, before he could possibly have any opportunity 
of seeing the testimony against them. Let the chief magistrate 
have an opportunity of examining the charges against these 
officers, together with the testimony by which they were sup- 
ported, and he, Mr. K. ventured to assert, that if they should be 
found guilty of criminal conduct, they would be promptly pu- 
nished, either by dismissal or otherwise. 

Mr. Calhoun observed, that the senator from Alabama, hav- 
ing made some pefsonal allusions to him, he felt bonnd to no- 
tice them, although not at all disposed to intrude upon the pa- 
tience of the senate, 

The senator had said that he (Mr. Calhoun) was truly con- 
nected with party. Now, if by “party”? the gentleman meant 
that he was enlisted in any political scheme, that he desired to 
promote the success of any party, Or was anxious to see any 
particular man elevated to the chief magistracy, he did hin 
greatinjustice. It was a long time since he (Mr. C.) had taken 
any aclive part in the political affairs of the country. The se- 
nator need only to have looked back to his vote for the last 
eight years to have been satisfied that he (Mr. C.) had volunta- 
rily put himself in the very sipall minority to which he belong- 
ed, and that he had done this to serve the gallant and patriotic 
state of South Carolina. Would the gentleman say that he did 
not step forward in defence of South Carolina, in the great and 
magnanimous stand which she took in defence of her rights? 
Now, he wished the senator to understand him, that he had put 
himself in a minority of at least one to a hundred—that he in- 
curred a degree of odium, voluntarily, knowingly, believing it 
to be his duty to do so, as there was no other means of arrest- 
ing this course of executive encroachment. He had made these 
sacrifices for his state, and his constituents had benefitted by 
his course; and yet the gentleman charged him with being ac- 
tuated by party feeling. He was not. The situation in whieh 
he stood was of his own seeking, and from which no benefit 
could accrue to him or his. And he would ask, did the genie- 
man think him so humble an individual, that he would associ- 
ate himself in auy form distinct from his principles there or else- 
where? The senator knew him too well—he knew better. If 
that was the gentleman’s meaning of ‘party’? he had done him 
(Mr. Calhoun) great injustice—an injustice which he could 
scarcely overlook. If the senator meant by “‘party’’ that his 
(Mr. C’s) lips were to be closed, sealed there, then he was 
wrong in doing so, although he might think the chief magis- 
trate’s conduct censurable. He denied that he was a party 
man. 

He was in that senate with reluctance. He came there from 
the state which gave him birth, though he certainly did not de- 
sire it, and had been elected to bis seat almost nnanimously. 
It was a burden to him because imposed upon him. The ho- 
norable senator then declared, that so long as he saw corrup- 
tion, he cared not what quarter it came from, be would expose 
it. This was a most extraordinary state of things to exist ina 
free country. Such an expose was calculated to disgrace it to 
agreatextent. His colleague and himself both entertained the 
opinion that this important subject ought to be brought most 
fully before the people, and in such a form as would put them 
in possession of the opinions of that body as to the character of 
the report. What was the condition of things as regarded poli- 
tical matters? There were some who lived entirely with, or 
etuck to one party, right or wrong, who supported those who 
acted with or against the constitution—for, or against the liber- 


ties of the country. It belonged (he meant not to be persona!) 
to them to choose their party. 


He had abandoned party voluntarily—freely; and he would 
tell every senator, for he was constrained to speak of himself, 
and therefore he should speak boldly—he would not turn upon 
his heel for the administration of the affaira of this government. 
He believed that such was the hold which corruption had ob- 
tained in this government, that any man who should undertake 
to reform it would not be sustained. 

He believed that a deep political disorder existed, not only in 
the post office, but in the land, Indian and other departments of 
the government, to a greater or less extent, and which were not 
to be cured by the presidential election. He would say boldly, 
in his place there, tat the time had arrived when reformation 
or revolution must go on. 

He stood there as one of the representatives of the etate of 
South Carolina, or rather as her delegate, for important objects, 
and so long as he continued to have the honor of a seat on that 
floor, he would do his duty. He believed the affairs of this 
country to be in a desperate condition, and that it behooves 
every man to lay aside party feeling, and with heart and sou! 
exert himself to arrest the growing evils. [fhe had said any 
hing which appeared to be personal to the honarable senator 
from Alabama, he begged him to accept his apology, as he had 
not intended the slightest disrespect to him. 

Mr. Smith then, with a view to close a discussion whic!) 
would be more appropriate to another subject, moved to lay 
the motion to print on the table. 

Mr. Fill asked for the ayes and noes, which were ordered. 


The question was the taker, and decided in the affirmative: 
Ayes 27, noes 20. 
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MR. CALHOUN’S EULOGY ON WARREN R. DAVIS. 
In the senate of the United Stutes, Jan. 30. 

Mr. Calhoun rose, and said, that, in rising to move the ordi- 
nary resolution on this melancholy occasion, he felt it to be due 
to his own feelings, as well as to the memory of the deceased, 
to make a few preliminary observations commemorative of his 
many excellent qualities. I knew the deceased (said Mr. C.) 
long and intimately. He was my near neighbor and personal 
and political friend; and we stood closely cennected by ties of 
affinity and the strictest friendship; and I cannot but say, that, 
in passing through life, I have rarely known an individual more 
richly endowed. His intellect was of the highest order, clear, 
rapid and comprehensive. Combined with a wonderful facility 
of expressing and illustrating his ideas, both in conversation and 
in debate, he possessed a rich imagination, a pure and delicate 
taste, a gentle and sportive wit, and an uninterrupted flow of 
good humor, that made him the delight of every circle in which 
he mingled. Nor were his moral qualities less deserving of 
respect and admiration. 


He was grenerous, brave, patriotic, independent and disinter- 
ested almost to a fault. For the truth of this picture—that it is 
not the exaggerated effusion of friendship, perhaps [ can appeal 
to many a hearer around me who knew him well. Such was 
Warren Ransom Davis. Heisnowno more. He departed this 
life at 7 o’clock this morning. I witnessed the departing scene. 
When my most excellent friend, the senator from Missouri, 
(Doctor Linn), announced to him his approaching fate, though 
the sad event was unexpected to him, he received the informa- 
tion with fortitude and firmness, while he thanked him for his 
kind attentions. All his desire was that he might depart in 
peace.* Llis wishes were acceded to. This communication to 
him was made immediately after the adjournment of the senate 
yesterday: at one o’clock in the morning he fell into a gentle 
slumber, from which he never awoke. He departed withouta 
struggle or a groan, lost forever to his friends and his country. 
I submit the following resolution: 

Mr. Calhoun then offered the following resolution, which was 
read, and nnanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the senate will attend the funeral of the hon, 
Warren R. Davis, late a member of the house of representa- 
tives from the state of Sonth Carolina, at the hour of 12 o’clock 
to-morrow, and as a testimony of respect for the memory of the 
deceased, they will go into mourning by wearing crape round 
the left arm for thirty days. 

On motion of Mr. Preston, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, the senate then adjourned. 


MESSRS. EWING AND LANE, OF INDIANA. 
In the house of representatives January 27. 

Mr. Ewing, of Indiana. The gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. 
McKinley), has stated that he heard of gross frauds. Sir, said 
Mr. Ewing, the rumors adverted to have spread; and facts only 
can place the subject matter in its true light. But he did not 
rise to argue the resolution: he rose to correct a gross misre- 
presentation of what he had uttered on a former occasion, 
when the resolution was before the house, in certain reported 
remarks of his colleague, (Mr. Lane), which had appeared in 
the **Globe”? newspaper. Of all guilt in relation to the re- 
marks, he acquitted the reporter, as he felt himself authorised 
upon the authority of a member now in bis seat,to attribute 
the false report of a false charge against him, (which had never 
been uttered on this floor), to his honorable colleague himself— 
he had written out his own remarks for that paper. Mr. E. 
had been anxious to avoid collision; and had called the atten- 
tion of his culleagne to have it corrected on Saturday, inform- 
ing him at the time that he bad located no frauds in Indiana; 
that “if frauds had been perpetrated,” that he had not implicat- 
ed the people of Indiana. A correction was promised but on 
Monday it did not appear. This morning a letter of his col- 
leagne’s appeared, saying that he did not understand the charge 
to have been located in Indiana. Mr. E. would be wanting to 
himself, and to those he represented, if he allowed the inja- 
rious charge, originally printed for his colleague, to pass with- 
out an indignant exposure. ‘It was no doubt intended for 
home consumptioun—but it was stillborn. There was not an 
honorable member in the house, who had heard his own and 
his colleague’s remarks on the occasion, to whom he would 
not cheerfully refer, to stamp the reported remarks of the 
Globe, embracing the charge, as an attempted imposition and 
base faisehood. Nor were the remarks published in the letter 
of his colleague, of this morning, with inverted commas, the 
exact remarks made upon the occasion as they struck his ear. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that [ may not be again misrepresented 
in the Globe or elsewhere, I distinctly state that the people of 
Iudiana were in no way alinded to or embraced by me in my 
former remarks upon this resolution. The partial approval of 
some sales of reserves and rejections of others, and the error and 
speculation, and imposition, will all be found, if they exist, to in- 
volve only those in authority, whose conduct the people and the 
people’s representatives should become fully possessed of. The 
attempt to lug in the aeknowledged worth and intelligence 
and uprightness of the people of Indiana in this matter, was 





*The exact words nsed by him, as reported by his colleague 
in the house of representatives, Mr. Pickens, were, “‘all he de- 
sired was to die easily and gracefully.”’ 
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of itself calculated to give wrong impressions; and he hoped 
he had now said enough to correct the false impression. Alter 
many additional remarks in support of the resolution, Mr. E. 
hoped it would be adopted as now’ reported by the committee 
on Indian affairs; and that he would not again be called upon, 
on this floor, to defend his constituents or himself from the 


effects of false implications, or false charges,in relation to this 
subject. 


Mr. Lane assured the house, that respect for them and for 
himself, would restrain him from attempting to bandy words 
with his colleague, (Mr. Ewing). He should confine himself 
to a mere statement of fact, of truth as it existed, and this with- 
out fear of contradiction: and he would add, contradiction 
should be a peril. In consequence of some remarks which had 
fell from the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Plummer), inas- 
much as the resolution had originated with one of the represen- 
tatives from that state, and as two of his colleagues had ex- 
pressed their belief of the existence of fraud in connexion with 
Indian reservations, it might be supposed that some of these 
frauds had been supposed to exist within the state of Indiana; 
he had deemed it his duty to say that a purer and more honest 
population existed in no state of the union; they were high- 
minded and honorable; that he had been personally acquainted 
with most of the Indian agents within that state for twenty 
years, and that he belived them to be utterly incapable of fraud 


on the government of Indiana, the general government, or any 
individual whatever. 


In the reportin the Globe, of his remarks, he had been re- 
presented as saying that his colleagues had located the alleged 
frands in the state of Indiana. He had, the moment he ob- 
served the mistake; attempted to correectit. The correction 
was too late for Saturday, and had not appeared until this 
morning. His present offence appeared to be in saying that 
his colleague’s constituents were honest and highminded. His 
friend on his left, (Mr. Ewing), appeared to think that he had 
an exclusive right to eulogise his own constituents. He, Mr. 
Lane, thought he had some interest in Indiana, and that the 
state had some claims upon him: he did not believe that he 
had violated any rules of propriety, or said any thing that call- 
ed for a bitter reply, and should not complain if his colleagues 
should compliment his constituents. He knew they merited 
every thing of the kind they might receive. What he had 
stated was “irue”’ and not ‘false,’ and whoever contradicted 
it, was himself the individual who asserted a falsehood. 

He knew a man might easily be mistaken as to the par- 
ticular words used by another; he certainly had no wish to 
charge either of his colleagues with locating the supposed 
frauds in Indiana; but he feared it might be supposed so. He 
could not conceive that he had said any thing to give just of- 
fence. He had intended to correct the report of his remarks in 
time, and those of his colleague were uncalled for: he would 
assure his colleague that he would not call in question his 
talents, integrity or attention to business. He had not assailed 
his motives or cast the slightest imputation on his character, 
and was ready, to join him and sustain him in every thing to 
advance the interests of their state. When he wishsd to travet 
out of his way to impute falsehood to any individual, he should 
do it elsewhere, he should do it as a gentleman, and not where 
he was protected by the walls and drapery of that ball. 


THE “RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION.” 
From the Pennsylvania Reporter. 
Immediately after the election of the hon. James Buchanan 
to the senate of the United States, the following letter was ad- 


dressed to him by the democratic members of our state legista- 
ture: 


Harrisburg, Dec, 8, 1834. 
Hon. James Puchanan: 


Dear str: Ere this reaches you, doubtless you will have 
been notified of your election to the senate of the United States, 
by the legislative body of this state, to which we have the ho- 
nor to belong. And itis with unfeigned gratification that we 
individually can claim a participation in the confidence which 
has on this oceasion been reposed in your talents and integrity. 
Nor is that gratification by any means lessened, from the con- 
sideration that you are the personal as well as the political 
triend of both our state and national executives, who have done 
so much within their respective spheres to exalt the character 
and promote the interests of our state and nation. And above 
all, who in their official relations so nobly stood forth in the res- 
cue of our common country from the grasp of a corrupt mo- 
neyed monopoly, as reckless as it wag aristocratical, and ag 
merciless as it was powerful. And it is with no less pride 
than pleasure that we shall look to you, in your new and high 
relations, as the champion of the measures projected by our 
venerable president, Andrew Jackson, and seconded by our 
worthy executive, George Wolf. 

Respectfully your friends, and obedient servants, 

Sigued by Jacob Kern, and 70 other members, 


—— 


The following communication, in reply, was laid before the 
members, at a meeting held at the capitol, on the 7th instant, 
by col. Jacob Kern, speaker of the senate: 

Washington, Dec. 22, 1834, 

Gentlemen: I want langeage to express my feelings on the 
perusal of your kind letter which was delivered to me at the 
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moment I was about to leave Harrisburg. Elevated by your 
free and unsolicited suffrages to the only public station I desire 
tv occupy, it shali be my constant endeavor to justify, by my 
conduct, the generous confidence which you have thus reposed. 
The interest and the honor of Pennsylvania, so far as you have 
committed them to my hands, shall never be wilfully abandon- 
ed or betrayed. 


Although you have not asked me for any pledge or promise 
relating to my course in the senate, yet [am sensible that ma- 
ny of you desire I should express my opinion publicly in regard 
to the right of legislative instruction. I shall do so with the ut- 
most frankness. On this question [ have not, and never have 
had any serious difficulties. The right results from the very 
nature of our institutions. The will of the people, when fully 
and fairly expressed, ought to be obeyed by all their political 
agents. This is the very nature and essence of a representa- 
tive democracy. 


Without entering into an argument upon the general ques- 
tion, which would be altogether misplaced upon the present oc- 
casion, it may not be improper to observe that the principle ap- 
plies with redoubled force to senators in congress. ‘They repre- 
sent the sovereign states, who are the parties to that constitu- 
tional compact which called the federal unien into existence. 
In the senate, these states are represented as distinct commu 
nities, each entitled to the same number of votes, without re- 
gard to their population. In that body they are all equal, as 
they were before the adoption of the federal constitution. 
Here, emphatically, if any where, the voice of the states ought 
to be heard, and ought to be obeyed. Shall it then be said that 
asenator possesses the constitutional right to violate the ex- 
press instructions of the sovereign state which he represents, 
and wield the power and the vote which have been conferred 
upon him for the benefit of his constituents in a manner which 
they bave solemnly declared to be ruinous to their dearest in- 
terests, or dangerous to their liberties! The bare statement of 
the proposition carries conviction to my mind. All,or nearly 
all the state legislatures, have long been in the practice of in- 
structing their senators, and this affords the strongest evidence 
of the principle upon which the custom is founded. 


It has been objected, that the right of instruction might de- 
stroy the tenure of the senatorial office, and render it subject to 
all the political fluctuations in the several states. But the se- 
nator is Only bound to obey: he is not called upon to resign. 
And although there may be circumstances in which aman of 
honor might feel himself constrained to retire from the public 
service rather than give the vote of his state against his own 
convictions, yet these cases must, from their nature, be of rare 
occurrence. 


Besides, this objection implies an entire want of confidence 


in the state legislatures. It supposes that they may become 
the instruments of faction for the purpose of harassing senators 
and compelling them to resign. In fact, it results in the prio 

ciple that the people are incapable of managing their own con 

cerns, and are, therefore, under the necessity of conferring an 
irresponsible political power upon one of their own number, to 
save them from themselves. From the nature of our institu- 
tians, we must repose such a degree of confidence in the state 
legislatures as to presuine that they will not abuse the power 
with which they have been intrusted. 

If it should ever clearly appear, in any case, that the imme- 
diate representatives of the people have not obeyed their will 
in voting instructions, this might present an exception to the 
general rule. Such an occurrence, however, though possible, 
is highly improbable. It is not to be presumed that state legis- 
latures will exercise this important power, unless upon grave 
and solemn occasions, after mature deliberation and a thorough 
knowledge of the public will. 


{ have thus expressed my opinion freely upon this important | and of each succeeding generation of Americans, worthy of the 


question, though I am well aware it differs from that of some 
of the ablest and best men of our country. 


In relation to the course which I intend to pursue in the se- 
nate, [ shall say but little. My conduct must speak for itself. 
I feel sensible that in point of ability [ shall disappoint the par- 
tial expectations of my friends. To become distinguished in 
that body, the ablest in the world in proportion to its numbers, 
requires a stretch of intellect and a range of political know- 
ledge and experience, which I do not pretend to possess. 
Whilst, therefore, [ cannot become “the champion of the mea- 
sures projected by our venerable president,” I shall, both from 
principle and inclination, give them an honest and consistent 
support. 

Before closing this letter, permit me to state my entire con- 
currence in the sentiments you have expressed concerning “four 
worthy executive, George Wolf.’’ In the darkest hour of pres- 
sure and of panic during the last winter, when the internal im- 
provements of the state were, to all appearance, about to be ar- 
rested, he stood unmoved, and met the storm in a manner 
which proved him to be the able, faithful, and fearless repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania democracy. His message contribut- 
ed much to dispel the gloom which, for a time, seemed to have 
settled on our country. It was the bright dawn of that glori- 
ous day of prosperity which we have since enjoyed. 

With sentiments of the most profound gratitude and respect, 
i remain your obedient servant, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


To Jacob Kern, esq. and others, 
members of the legislature of Pennsy/vania. 


—_———— ae ee 
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OHIO—INSTRUCTIONS, 

It will be observed, by our legislative reports, that the reso. 
Jutions introduced on the 20th ult. by Mr. Bureau, to rescind 
ihe famous resolutions of the last session, giving certain jn- 
structions to our senators and representatives in congress on 
the subject of the bank of the United States, Mr. Clay’s land 
bill, &c. were agreed to by the house on Monday last, by a ma- 
jority of 12 votes—four members being absent; two of whom, if 
present, would, it is believed, have voted in the affirmative, aug 
two in the negative. In order toenable the reader to make 
himself acquainted with the proceedings which have taken 
place on this occasion, we have endeavored to give a correct 
statement of the various amendments offered to these resojy- 
tions while under consideration, rather than a report of the re 
marks made by the members on either side, which, if published 
at length, would fill the whole of our journal, for several sue. 
cessive weeks. 

It may be proper to observe, that the debate was confined a}. 
| most exclusively to the opponents of the resolutions, who ap- 
pear to have taxed their ingenuity to the utmost for the purpose 
of preventing their adoption, not only on account of their poli- 
tical bearing, but because they considered said resolutions as 
| reflecting on themselves personally. To judge from the gene- 
ral scope of their arguments, they seem, strangely enough in 
our opinion, to entertain the belief, that our distinguished se- 
nator, Mr. Ewing, is responsible, not to the legislature which 
elected him, nor to the present general assembly, nor even to 
the people of Ohio—but to the body which had passed the in- 
structions proposed to be rescinded—a body, which has been 
repeatedly and emphatically charged with the most flagrant po- 
litical offences by its own party presses in this city, and whose 
acts, if the recent elections have truly spoken, have received 
the decided condemnation of the people. 

Itis worthy of remark, that the resolutions introduced by the 
venerable member from Gallia contain nothing objectionabie, 
They cast no imputation whatever on the last assembly—they 
}express no opinion on any of the questions which divide the 
American people into distinet political parties—but simply pro- 
pose to undo what had been done, on party grounds, at the pre- 
ceding session. Iteannot be doubted thatthe present legisia- 
‘ture have as much right to instrnet Mr. Morris and our mem- 
| bers of congress generally, to oppose the existing administra- 
| tion, as the last had to forward instructions of an opposite eha- 
racter to Mr. Ewing: and it is equally certain, that such instrue- 
tions could have been carried through the house, with as much 
ease as those of which we have been speaking. That this has 
not been done, affords ample evidence of the magnanimity of 
| the majority—a magnanimity which it would well become their 
| Opponents to imitate. The resolutions, if agreed to by the se- 
nate,* willleave our tww senators free to follow the dictates of 
| therr own unbiased judgment, and make them amenable to the 
| people only—the legitimate source of all power—tor any abuse 
of their trust. [ Ohio State Journal, 
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PRESENTATION OF A SWORD. 
Philadeiphia, January Ist, 1835. 
To gen. ANDREW JACKsoON, president of the United States. 

Sir: The undersigned, citizens of Philadelphia, beg leave, on 
the anniversary of the glorious battle of New Orleans, to offer, 
by the attention of their friend, col. A. L. Rumfort, the accom- 
panying sword, from the manufacture of their fellow eitizen, 
Mr. F. W. Widmann, as a testimonial of their love and grati- 
tude towards the benefactor of their country. 

The artist has endeavored, in the ornamental work, to depict 
that conflict, which resulted in the most deci-ive and glorious 
victory known to our American annals. Art may indeed be in- 





adequate to do justice to such a subject, but its details will be 
indelibiy engraved on the minds and memories of the present 


name. Inan equal degree must their grateful hearts be im- 
pressed with the image of the devoted patriot chief, who, bat- 
tling for THE PEOPLE and THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS, is ever invin- 
cible, by foreign or domestic foes, by force or fraud, unconquer- 
ed and unconquerable. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, we remain your 
friends and fellow citizens. 

[Here follow the names of between 60 and 70 gentlemen. } 

Washington, January 8, 1835. 

Sir: I receive, with emotions of the deepest gratitude, the 
sword you are pleased to present me as a testimonial of the re- 
gard which a portion of my friends, in Philadelphia, entertain 
of my services at New Orleans, this day twenty years ago. In 
memory of the troops that co-operated with me on that occa- 
sion, and to whose patriotism and courage more than to the 
skill of their commanding general, the country is indebted for 
the signal repulse of the enemy on the 8th of January, [ accept 
it with a pleasure which I cannot express. 

I pray you, sir, to convey to the gentlemen who have united 











| 





with vou in the presentation of this sword, my sincere thanks 
for the honor done me personally, and the assurances that it 
shall be preserved as a memento, valuable as a specimen of 
manufacture, and useful to those who will come after us, as a 
proof that the public service of the soldier will always find tn 
the approbation of a free people the fullest reward. 

Allow me, sir, to tender to you personally my acknowledg- 
ments for the eloquent and complimentary terms you have em- 





- *The se oe 


*The senate did not agree. 
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the execution of the trust assigned to you on this oc- 
{ am, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 


ployed in 
casion. 


Col. 4. L. Ruimfort. 
98 @ Ctr 
NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It appears by the report of the superintendent of common 
schools of this state, communicated to the legislature on the 7th 
instant, that there are 55 organized counties in New York, con- 
taining 835 towns and wards. Each town has its school com- 
missioners, Whose duty it is to make annual reports to the clerks 
of their respective counties, of all the school districts therein, 
and it is made the duty of the latter officers, to transmit certified 
copies to the superintendent of schools, who communicates 
them to the executive of the state. 

There were in the state on the 3lst December, 1833, 9,865 or- 
ganized schools; of these 9,392 have made regular reports. In 
the districts from which returns have been made, schools have 
been kept an average period of eight months in the year. The 
whole number of ciuldren over five and under sixteen years of 
age, residing in those school districts at the above date, was 
534,002; these who received instruction during 1833, were 
531,240. The average number of organized districts to each 
town, is 12}, the number of children receiving instruction gives 
an average of 56 and a fraction to each district. 

The commissioners of schools paid to the several district 
trustees, on the Ist April, 1834, $314,808 36; the amount ex- 
pended wae $316,153 93; of which sum $100,000 was received 
from the common school fund, $197,614 37 was levied by taxa- 
tion upon the property of the inhabitants; $18,538 56 were de- 
rived from local funds belonging to particular towns. The 
amount paid for teachers’ wages besides public money, was 
$398,137 04, being an excess of $28,444 68 over asimilar ex- 
penditure in 1832. The whole amount paid for teachers’ wages, 
was $714,290 97. The whole amount expended under this 
head in 1833, exceeds that in 1832, $36,861 53. 

During the year ending on the 30th September, 1834, the pro- 
ductive capital of the common school fund was increased 
$36 274 30, and it now amounts to $1,790,321 77. The actual 
receipts during the same time, was $104,390 78. The estimat- 


ed revenue ending on the 30th Sept. 1835, is stated at $108,400. | 


In 1833, the superintendent made an estimate of the sum ex- 
pended upon the common schools during the year 1831. As- 
suming the basis of that estimate to be true, the expence of the 
commen school system in 1833, would be as follows: 

Interest at six per cent. on $3,116,000, invested in 

school houses $186,960 00 
Annual expense of books for 531,240 scholars, at 

50 cents each 
Fuel for 9,580 school houses, at $10 each 
Public money, as appears from the returns 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, besides public 

money, as appears by the returns 


265,620 00 
95,800 00 
316,153 93 


398,137 04 





This estimate does not, itis believed, exceed the actual ex- 
pense of the common scliool system, as there are several items, 
(of these is the expense of keeping school houses in repair), 
which, from their uncertainty, have not been admitted into the 
estimate. 

The whole amount expended on the schools in 1833, was 
$1,262,670 97. Of this amount the common school fund paid 
$100,000; a little over two-twelfths were levied by tax upon the 
towns and cities, less $18,538 56, derived from local funds; 
something less than three-twelfihs were levied upon the school 
districts by the vote of their respective inhabitants, and more 
than six twelfths voluntarily contributed by parents and guardi- 
ans of children receiving instruction. Thus it appears that 
three quarters of the whole amount is raised either by volunta- 
ry taxation, or voluntary contribution. 

As to the organization of common schools; the report re- 
marks, that the administration of the system, in all matters 
enjoined by statute, upon those charged with its supervision 
and management, has attained as great a degree of regularity as 
is practicable. Returns have been received from every town in 
the state. The matter contained in the report was furnished 
through the agency of more than 30,000 individuals, and out of 
the 20 districts in the state, 19 made their returns in the pre- 
scribed mode. The extent of common school instruction ad- 
mits of little, ifany, change for the better, and the system need 
not shrink from a comparison with any other. The population 
of this state in 1830 amounted to 1,919,132: assuming the popula- 
tion in 1833, to be 2,101,000, it appears that 1 in every 3.95 of the 
whole population received instruction in the common schools, 
as there were 531,240 children actually at school. 

The incompetency of the teachers is still the great evil of the 
system, and is said to be the source of the only other material 
defect which pertains to it—a low standard of education in 
most of the schools. The evil, however, is by no means uni 
versal. There are many teachers of ample qualifications and 
many schools of high standing, both as regard the nature and 
extent of their requirements. The great regret is, that it is, 
not the character of all. The principal obstacle to improve- 
ment is the low wages of teachers. So long as the compensa- 
tion of teachers is on a level with that which is commanded 
by the most ordinary employments, it is not to be expected that 
men of the necessary talents will prepare themselves for the 
business of teaching. Whatever the design may be, schools 





—— 


must, from the necessity of the case, be instrumental to the 
formation Of moral as well as intellectual character, and it is, 
therefore, of vital importance that the moral qualities and 
habits of the instructor, independeutly of his ability to teach, 
should at least carry with them no lessons of evil. To enable 
him to discharge his duties in a manner suited to the great pur- 
poses of his calling, he should be fitted by bis disposition and 
acquirements to bring into activity the intellectual faculties, to 
lay open those rich stores of knowledge, which are to be found 
in the nature of man, to create a spirit of inquiry and observa- 
tion, and teach its application to practical uses. 

The necessity of schools and academies for the education of 
teachers, is very happily illustrated by the demand for those 
who have been instructed in the St. Lawrence academy, New 
York, and in that at Andover, Massachusetts, nor is the report 
less felicitous in its arguments in favor of the state extending 
its patronage and fostering care to colleges, in order that those 
who are to give direction to the mental faculties of its youth, 
may themselves be qualified, by being well grounded in the 
higher branches of learning, to fulfil the expectations of parents 
and guardians, and render justice to those committed to their 
charge. 

VICE CHANCELLOR’S COURT, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 5, 1835. 
Willis and others vs, Corlies and others. 

His honor the vice chancellor pronounced an opinion in this 
cause upon a motion argued on the first Monday of January, 
1834, The motion was for the appointment of a receiver to 
take charge of the whole property of the monthly meeting of the 
society of Friends in the city of New York, and was founded 
upon a bill of complaint filed by parties representing that por- 
tion of the society styled “‘Orthodox”? against the defendants 
who are styled “*Hicksites.’’ It was resisted upon affidavits of 
the defendauts, and argued at length by counsel. 

it appeared that a dissention arose in the society in 1828, 
That the society were never incorporated, and their property 
had been vested to individuals as trustees. After the division 


| in the society took place the possession of the property had been 


retained by the defendants except that the complainants had, 
without any interraption, buried their dead in the cemetery be- 
longing to the society. 

After the division each party had continued their meetings 
with all the usual forms. The defendants insisted that their 
monthly meeting was the legitimate montiily meeting, and the 
complainants the seceders, that the secession was premeditated 


| and voluntary on their part, and contrary to the usages and or- 


ders of the society, and that on their seceding, the defendants 
had remained and gone on regularly with the business of the 
society, and continued to do so eversince. The annual income 
of the property, about $300, had been applied to the support of 
their schools. 

The doctrines of the complainants, set forth in their bill, and 
the summary of the belief of the defendants, as set forth in their 


$1,262,670 97 | affidavits, his honor observed, appeared, on a comparison of 


them, not to differ in any important particulars, but to be sub- 
stantially the same, though expressed in language differing a 
little, so that there appeared now no ground of controversy on 
that subject. He had hoped that after the avowal which had 
been solemuly made by the defendants of their faith, both par- 
ties would have laid aside their differences in that spirit of cha- 
rity which ought to prevail among Christians, and would have 
united again as One society, or at least have adjusted their diffi- 
culties in respect to their property, and for this reason he had 
forborne to make a decision on the motion until now. He wish- 
ed it still could be so, and he would strongly recommend it to 
the parties to compromise this unnatural controversy upon prin- 
ciples of equity. 

The great question in the cause is, which is the true monthly 
meeting, for there cannot be two—each entitled to the same 
property; and the cause is not in such a situation now that the 
court can decide that question. 

At present the defendants have the care of the property— 
there is no allegation of danger or of injury to it, nor is it alleged 
that the defendants are irresponsible—and no other sufficient 
ground being shewn for the appointment of a receiver—the mo- 
tion is denied with costs. 

Mr. Ketchum, counsel for the complainants, stated that they 
had not an equal participation in the cemetry, and suggested 
that they ought to be allowed a separate entrance, or a key. 

Mr. Storrs, for the defendants, said that there never had been 
any interruption whatever on the part of the defendants, and 
that an order of the court would be wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. Lord also insisted that the complainants ought not to be 
gratified by having a separate entrance or key when there was 
no sort of necessity for it. 

The vice chancellor said, if the complainants should meet 
with any impediments hereafter, they could appeal to the court 
for its direction. [ Cour. § Eng. 


THE DRAGOONS. 

After a full and fair trial of a year—after the expenditure of 
an immense sum of money—after the loss of an hundred men, 
and some of the most promising officers in the service—it must 
be evident, that this regiment has failed in all the essential pur- 
poses for which it was created, and ought to be dishanded, or 
merged into the equally effective ranks of the infantry. We 
attach no sortof blame to the officer commanding, or to any 
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one engaged in the service. He, and they, have done all that 
men could do in their situation. They have periled life—suf- 
fered every privation—contracted almoet incurable diseases un- 
Ger a burning sun—and all to what purpose? What great good 
has been effected, either for our country, or that of the Indians 
with whom they have held councils, aud exchanged the sym- 
bols of friendship and peace? 

The dragoons, while on the Pawnee plains, endured incredi- 
ble hardships. ‘They were frequently for many hours without 
water, or compelled to drink, and cook with, that which was 
found in puddles upon their way. We are told, that when they 
arrived at the Pawnee village, so destitute were they of pro- 
Visions that an order had been issued for the slaying of some 
of the equally famished horses, to provide a meal for the men. 
Under a burning sun, the fever, which has since carried so many 
of them to the grave, had already commenced rioting in their 
veins. Not more than 150 effective men reached this point. 
They found the Pawnees friendly disposed towards them—their 
wants were administered to, and the men relieved by a stay of 
a few days. Meanwhile, the neighboring tribes of Indians 
were summoned, and came to a council, to the number of 
three thousand warriors—al! of them mounted on fleet horses— 
their dark eyes glancing upon their visitors in no very gentle 
aspect—their arms and warlike instruments glistening in the 
sun. But, fortunately, the council closed peaceably—the dra- 
goons returned to Fort Gibson, worn out and exbausted— 
seventy-five of them to die. They are now in winter quarters. 
Men will have to be recruited—new horses to be procured—and 
new service to be seen, before they can be rendered effective. 
Are the advantages they have conferred, or may render, at all 
commensurate to the waste of life, the untold sufferings, the 
immense expenditure of money, which has attended, and must 
follow the keeping of this regiment in service? We humbly 
think not. 

To the Indians themselves, the visit of the dragoons will, we 
venture to predict, prove equally disastrous. They found them 
in the enjoyment of every comfort which attaches to primitive 
savage life. Provisions—game, large fields of corn, melons, 
every thing that contributes to fill up an Indtan’s wants, or 
wishes—were found in profusion about them. They were com- 
paratively wealily and contented. But, already, we are told, 
has the cupidity of the white man marked them for his prey. 
Traders have gone, and are going amongst them—and we all 
know, that destitution of property, wretchedness, vice and de- 
spair, will, in a few years, follow in their path. Itis thus, that 
the seeds of extermination have been sown among all their 
race; and why should they prove an exception? An Indian 
people cannot live, contented, and happily, and virtuously, in 
contact with white men. They imbibe all their vices and bad 
practices,and are incapable of imitating their virtues, for the 
simple reason that virtue and honesty is seldom carried among 
them. It is altogether improbable, therefore, that the intercourse 
commenced by the dragoons can prove otherwise than disas- 
trous to the Indians. { Missouri Republican, 

And a late number of the **New York Evening Star,’’ says— 

A private letter, received yesterday, from camp Des Moines, 
where three of the companies belonging to this ill-fated regi- 
ment are stationed, mentions the death of assistant surgeon 
Hales, and also second lieutenant Vanderveer, both of which 
officers stood high in the estimation of all who knew them. It 
also states that the report of the three companies stands at that 
date, December 9, 89 present and 43 absent since the organiza- 
tion of this regiment, not yet two years since. The deaths 
among the officers in comparison has not fallen short of the 
mortalty among the soldiers—l general, 2 captains, 1 doctor, 
and 4 lieutenants, have died. Considering the little that could 
have been anticipated, and less that has been achieved, the 
expense of so many valuable lives and so large an amount of 
property, has been but of small avail. 

8 B Btwre— 
WESTERN INDIANS. 
From the Commercial Herald. 

Estimate of the numbers of the different tribes of Indians un- 
der the charge of the superintendency established at St. Louis 
—gen. William Clarke, superintendent. 

Names of tribes. Number. Place of residence. 

Great Osage 4,200 On the Osage river and waters of 


Little Osage 1,800 the Arkansas. 
Peorias 100 West of Missouri. 
Piankeshaws 250 66 66 
Shawnees 1,400 66 66 
Delawares 1,800 On the Osage river. 
Saucks ap} Principally on the Des Moines ri- 
Foxes 1,800 ver. ; 
On the Des Moines, below the 
foways 1,000 § Saucks and Foxes. ; 
Kickapoos 1,800 Principally on the Osage river. 
( Principally removed west of the 
Winnebagoes 700< Mississippi opposite Prarie du 
Chien. 
. { On the St. Peter’s and Mississip- 
Sioux 6,000 ; pi rivers. 
Other Sioux 1,000 Unsetrled—wandering. 
On the Missouri, and between 
Sioux 10,000 } that river and the Mississippi. 
: ° { Mississippi, above St. Anthony’s 
Chippeways 2,000 t Falls. ? 





——s 


Kansas 1,800 On the Missouri & Kansas river, 

Otoes and Missouries 1,400 On the Missouri and Platte rivers 
Pawnees 8,000 ss ss 6 — 
O’Mahas 2,000 About the Council Bluffs. 
Pencen 500 On the Missouri, above the o>. 
Mahas. 

Chyanes 2,000 On the Chyane river. 

Riccarees 3,000 § ag Ba Missouri, above Chayne 
oo 1,500 On the Missouri, 1,500 miles 

above its mouth. 
Minatarees 


3,500 Near the Mandans. 
Roving bands on the } 


Missouri high up, | 
including the Black +} 16,500 
Feet and Snake In- | 

dians J 
Assiniboins, Crows, | 

&e. in, and west of 

the Rocky Moun- 100,000 
tain 
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IMPORTANT LINK OF COMMUNICATION, 

By the following article from the Tuscumbia, North Alaba- 
mian of 20th December, we learn that a very important rail 
road has been completed around the Muscle Shoals, in the Ten- 
nessee river—an object of great interest to the people of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. The Tennessee river, it will be reco}- 
lected, unites with the Ohio about fifty miles above the confiu- 
ence of the Ohio and Mississippi. It is navigable for stean)- 
boats 250 miles to the Muscle Shoals, where the river spreads 
out from one to three miles in width, with a rocky bottom, and 
is very shallow at this place, so that boats can neither ascend 
nor descend, except at high floods. Above these shoals boats 
ascend the ‘Tennessee to Knoxville (over 400 miles farther), 
From the head waters of the ‘Tennessee, a rail road is conten: 
plated to those of James’ river, in Virginia. The Tuscumbia 
rail road, it will therefore be perceived, will form a link in a 
line of internal communication between Richmond (Va.) aud 
New Orleans. 

Tuscumbia, is a beautiful and flourishing town in North Ala- 
bama, one mile south of the Tennessee river, and 141 miles 
north of Tuscaloosa, the capital of Alabama. Huntsville, the 
most considerable town in North Alabama, is situated ten miles 
north of the Tennessee river, (above the Muscle Shoals) with 
which it communicates by a canal. 

The rail road finished. It affords us pleasure to be able to 
announce to the public the completion of the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland and Decatur rail road. 

On Monday last the cars passed through the whole line to 
Decatur, 45 miles, and have since been actively engaged, both 
day and night, in the heavy transportation of cotton, merchan- 
dise, &c. The unusual activity which has thus been imparted 
to trade and busmess of every kind, through the whole line of 
the road, embracing one of the most fertile and beautiful sec- 
tions of the state, cannot but be highly gratifying to those, who, 
by their public spirit and untiring exertions, have secured to 
North Alabama commercial facilities of such incalculable value, 
Our farmers now have the means of availing themselves of the 
highest prices for their cotton; the great barriers to a direct 
inarket are effectually removed. 

Thirty odd cars are now in operation on the road, but we un- 
derstand the number is quite inadequate to the amount of busi- 
ness required immediately to be done. Other cars are being 
prepared at the rail road foundry, and another locomotive has 
been received at New Orleans from Liverpool, which is daily 
expected at this place. Ina few weeks, it is thought, the faci- 
lities for transportation will be so increased, as to enable the 
company to render prompt and efficient attention to all the bu- 
siness which may be required on the road. 

Expecting at a proper time to be efficiently furnished with 
facts and estimates in regard to the cost, profits, &e. of the 
road, we shail forbear at this time any speculations of our own. 
[It may not be amiss, however, to remark, that upwards of 25 
miles of the work have been made during the last year, at an 
average expense of something less than $4,500 per mile. 
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EXTRAORDINARY WILL. 
From the N. York Journal of Commerce. 

In our last, we mentioned the decease of Mr. William Tur- 
pin, formerly of Charleston, S. C.; and for the last nine years a 
resident in this city. He died at the age of 81. Being possess- 
ed of a large estate, and having no children, considerable curio- 
sity has been manifested to learn the particulars of his will. 
We have accordingly ascertained them at the office of the sur- 
rogate. Before he came to the north, be freed all his slaves, 
and there is observable on the will a very special regard for the 
interest of those of them who survive, as well as the colored 
race generally. 

The will is dated April 20th, 1833. It covers eight pages of 
double length, and is in a plain and steady hand, though writ- 
ten by the testator himself, in his eightieth year. It begins by 
very liberal bequests of real estates and other property to his 
freed blacks, remaining in Charleston. In its progress, a very 


large number of nephews, neices, cousins and other relations, 





are named, in general, with such bequests as will gladden their 
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hearts if in any need of assistance. Several will receive what 
may well be considered fortunes, and two or three are mention- 
ed with small sums, just to show that they were not forgotten. 
Of the numerous items, however, those below are all which 
will particularly interest the public. 

To his faithiul “triend and freed black man’ Joseph Thomas 
Turpin, the stores and lot No. 18 South street, now leased for 
900 dollars per annum. Also the lot and house No. 271 Bowe- 
ry. Alsothe lot and four story brick store No. 159 South street. 
Also the lot and three story brick house No, 253 Front street 
These estates are worth fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 

To Judah Jackson, a free black girl and her brother, Edward 
Butler, the house and lot No. 371 Broadway, now leased at 400 
dollars. 


To his freed black man, Lund Turpin, a Methodist preacher 
1,000 doilars. 

To twenty one slaves, set free by the will of his partner, Tho- 
mas Wadsworth, in 1799, 8,000 dollars, ‘‘as a proper remunera- 
tion for their services when slaves to Wadsworth & Turpin.’’ 

To Edward Luniy, editor of the ‘‘Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation’’ 1,500 dollars. 

To Wm. Loyd Garrison, editor of the Liberator, 500 dollars. 

To Charles Collins, one hundred shares in the Mechanics’ 
bank. 

To Peleg Brown, one hundred shares Mechanics’ bank. 

To Dr. Wm. Bereh “the medical reformer,’ 500 dollars. 

To Theodore Dwight, editor of the Daily Advertiser, $1,000. 

To Charles Collins, or G. B. Collins, 600 dollars *‘to enable 
them to have printed in pamphlet form 600 copies of this will.’ 

To Jessy Torry, of Philadelphia, 4,000 dollars. 

To Peter Williams, a colored man and Episcopal clergyman, 
500 dollars. 

To Arthur Tappan and Israel Corse, in trust, 200 shares in 
the Mechanics’ bank, to be transferred by them to such society 
Or institution as in their opinion “will best promote the educa- 
tion and welfare of the descendants of Africa.’’ 

To Peter A. Jay, Thomas Hall and Charles Collins, one hun- 
dred shares in the Mechanics’ bank, to be transferred to the N. 
York society for the mauumission of slaves, for the benefit ot 
the African free school. 

To Peleg Brown, 4,000 dollars. 

To Willet Hicks, 1,000 dollars. 

To Morris Robinson (cashier branch bank) 2,000 dollars. 





To Isaac Lawrence (president branch bank) 1,000 dollars. 

The remainder of the estate is to be divided into four equal 
parts, one of which he bequeaths to “my old friend Francis 
Depau,”’’ and each of the other three-fourths is given to a great 
number of cousins and other distant relatives: against the be- 
quest of Mr. Depau he placed an estimate of 20,000 dollars. 

Executors, Francis Depau, Isaac Lawrence, Morris Robin- 
son, Willet Hicks, Barnabas Brown, of Chenango county, Pe- 
leg Brown and William Turpin, jr. of Charleston. Attached 
to the will is a schedule of the value of the property, stated at 
cost for real estate and par for stock. The aggregate is as fol- 
lows: 

POTOORE! GOCRES 0 o.c occ ccce soccccce ceccccccccccccc cl44,OO0 

Real estate in South Carolina........eceeeeeeeeess 70,000 

Reai estate in New YoOrk...... cee cecceeee ceeeeees  LLS,000 


Total. .ccccceeveccccesssccesesseseGda9,000 

The actual value of the property, at this time cannot we pre- 
sume be less than balfa million of dollars. 

THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 

The following is taken from that portion of Mr. Everett’s 
beauuful tribute to the memory of this friend of America, and 
champion of liberal principles, which relates to the attempt of 
his wife to effect his liberation from the dungeons of Olmutz: 

Relieved from anxiety on account of her son, the wife of La- 
fayette was resolved, with her daughters, to share his captivity. 
Just escaped from the dungeons of Robespierre, she hastened 
to plunge into those of the Gerinan emperor. This admirable 
lady who, in the morning of life had sent her youthful hero 
from her side to fight the batile of constitutional freedom be- 
neath the guidance of Washington, now goes to immure her- 
self within the gloomy cells of Olmutz. Born, brought up, ac- 
customed to all that was refined, luxurious and elegant, she 
goes to shut herself up in the poisonous wards of his dungeon—to 
partake of his wretched fare; to share his daily repeated insults; 
to breathe an atmosphere so noxious and intolerable, that the 
gaolers, who bring them their daily food, are compelled to cover 
their faces as they enter their cella. 

Landing at Altona on the 9th of September, 1795, she pro- 
ceeded with an American passport, under the family name of 
her husband (Motier), to Vienna. Having arrived in that city, 
she obtained, through the compassionate offices of count Ro- 
senberg, an interview with the emperor. Francis II, is nota 
cruel man. At the age of twenty-five he has not vet been har- 
dened by long training in the school of state policy. Heisa 
husband and a father. The heroic wife of Lafayette, with her 
daughters, is admitted to his presence. She demands only to 
share her husband’s prison, but she implores the emperor to 
restore to liberty, the father of her children. ‘‘He was indeed‘ 
sire, an officer in the armies of republican America; but it was 
ata time when the daughter of Maria Therese was foremost in 
his praise. He was indeed a leader of the French revolution; 
but not in its excesses, notin its crimes: and it was owing to 














him alone, that on the dreadful 5th of October, Marie Antoi- 


nette and her son had not been torn to pieces by the blood- 
thirsty populace of Paris. He is not the prisoner of your jus- 
tice, nor your arms; but was thrown by misfortune into your 
power, when he fled before the same monster of blood and 
crime, Who brought the king and queen to the seaffold. Three 
o! my family have perished on the same scaffold, my aged grand 
parent, my mother, and my sister. Will the emperor of Ger- 
many close the dark catalogue, and doom my husband to a dun- 
geon worse than death? Restore him, sire, not to his army, to 
his power, to his influence, but to his shattered health, his ruin- 
ed fortunes—to the affection of his fellow citizens in America, 
where he is content to close his career—to his wife and chil- 
dren.”? 

The emperor is a humane man. He hears, considers, rea- 
sons, hesitates; tells her his hands are tied by reasons of state, 
and permits her to shut herself up, with her daughters, in the 
cells of Olmutz! There her health soon fails; she asks to be 
permitted to pass a month at Vienna to recruit it, and is an- 
swered that she may leave the prison whenever she pleases; 
but if she leaves il, is never again to return. On this condition, 
she rejects the indulgence with disdain, and prepares herself to 
sink, under the slow poison of au affected atmosphere, by her 
husband’s side. But her brave heart—fit partner for a hero’s— 
bore her through the trial—thongh the hand of death was upon 
her. She prolonged a feeble existence of ten years, after their 


release from captivity, but never recovered the effects of this 
merciless linprisenment. 


COMMERCIAL INQUIRY IN FRANCE. 

Cloths. Tie French say theirs is more esteemed than the 
English in the United States. The Belgian is nearly equal to 
the French. The Aix la Chapelle Kerseymeres seem better 
than the French. A duty of 25 per cent. would be better than 
prohibition, as it would stimulate the manufacturers. Spain 


would be an excellent market for France, but for the prohibi- 
tion, as Spain has no manufactories, 
Carpets. 


Those of Abbeville have a great reputation for 
wear. 


About 1,400,000 franes worth of carpeting are manufac- 
tured yearly in France—only 50 to 60,000 frances exported. 
France could not compete with India or Turkey carpets, even 
with a high duty, because these latter are good, warm and 
cheap, and in fashion. The French could not make them at 
three times the price. The English can sell at Paris their Wil- 
ton and Brussels, even with the duty, cheaper than the French, 
because their raw materials are better and cheaper, and their 
workmen better, and their spinning and dyeing cheaper. The 
Tournay (Belgium) carpets are good. The manufacturers of 
coarser cloth ask for a high duty, butthis protects them in their 
indolence. They would make better with the competition of a 
moderate duty on England and other similar goods. The duty 
on flax should be removed. The wool spinners at Abbeville 
have been obliged to abandon it by the introduction of machi- 
nery, and therefore live now by spinning flax and hemp, which 
latter enters into their coarse linen cloths, 

Shawls. Superior in France to their neighbors. Only fear 
India shawls that cost under 1,000 franes. The manufacture of 
shawls in France, from the hair of the Thibet goat, amounts 
annually to five or six millions of francs! The material comes 
chiefly by Moscow. The English shawls are even worse than 
those of Nismes. France exports about one-sixth of her shawls 
to England, Germany and Russia. Some ladies prefer an In- 
dia shawl, with rough seams and pieces sewn together, because 
it is costly, say 1,000 francs, though not equal to a French 
shaw! at 500 franes. 

M. Chauviteau, a woollen draper at Paris, recommends, for 
the amelioration of commerce in general. 1. Free trade for all 
articles that require only labor, good taste and richness, and on 
fine tissues or silk, &c. 2. Protecting duties on articles which 
require machines, coal, large capital, and a great number of 
work people in the same manufactory. [N. ¥. Star. 
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THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

A document has been published in a New Orleans newspa- 
per, in the original French, which, as a matter of curiosity, we 
have translated into English, and now present to our readers, 
believing that it will be new to nearly every one of them. 
Count d’Erlon, the author, was formerly one of Napoleon’s of- 
ficers,and is now entrusted by king Louis Phillippe with the 
command of Algiers. (Com, Ad, 

PROCLAMATION TO THE NATIVES. 

In the name of God, clement and merciful! 

Praise to the Lord God of the universe, who will judge us at 
the last day! We trust in his goodness, and rely on his sup- 
port. Itis he who rewards the good and punishes the wicked; 
for he knows our most secret thoughts, and nothing is hidden 
from him. At the end of the world, he will raise the dead, for 
he is all powerful, and the only powerful. To him be glory! 

The calif of the king of the French, protected by God, his ex- 
cellency the governor-general of the French possessions in the 
north of Africa, lieutenant general count d’Erlon, peer of 
France;—to all Arabs, great and small! 

The king of the French, your master and mine, has entrusted 
me with the government of your fertile countries. The power- 
ful monarch whose force is invincible, whose troops are as nu- 
merous as the grains of sand in the Sahara, and whose vessels 
plough the waves of every sea, desires to reign over you 
only by his goodness. All the actual inhabitants of the regen- 
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ey of Algiers are his children, without distinction of race or of 
religion. Behold also in me the chief whom he gives to the 
new people, who, under the patronage of France, will march 
with rapid strides Lo glory aud prosperity! Let all distinction 
of origin cease; Jet all hatred disappear. In one hand, i hold 
the balance of justice, equal for all; in the other, the sword des- 
tined to punish the oppressor, and io defend the Oppressed. Be 
subusissive to the laws; occupy yourselves with useful labors 
which wiil supply you with abundance and happiness. ‘lake 
arms Only when your tranquillity is menaced by the tribes 
which are still so blind as to prefer anarchy to order, and rob- 
bery to labor; then you will see me in the midst of you, always 
ready to defend you. 

I throw a shade of indulgence over all ancient transgressions; 
but f expect from you, in tuture, confidence aud submission as 
the price of the benefit aud protection which I offer you. Sub- 
mis:ive and peaceable, you will find in me a friend more than a 
chief; rebellious and turbulent, a chief inflexible. On one side, 
with submission, are abundance, tranquillity and happiness; ou 
the other, with revolt, ruin and death—Your clioice cannot be 
doubted. Remember that I shall be faithful to all my promises, 
and that you will be treated by me according to your works. 
During my long military career, | have always been mild to the 
good and terrible to the wicked. Especially remember that the 
French will never abandon the soil of Africa, and that all the 
nations of the earth Know it is better to have them for frieuds 
than for enemies. 

{ expect that all Europeans who travel amongst you, will re- 
ceive from your tribes a good reception and protection, On 
my part, I shall watch with constaut solicitude to prevent any 
act of injustice towards you. Address yourselves to me in all 
your wants; my door will be always open to the poor and op 
pressed; my heart will never reject any just complaint. | 
have uo other ambition than to render you all happy, and to see 
you live in fraternal peace with the French, who have chased 
from your soil your enemies and oppressors. 

Quarter general of Algiers, Sep, 28. 

D. count @ERLON. 
FRENCH THEATRICAL PERFORMERS. 

The following is an extract trom a letter written at Paris, by 
Mr. Forrest, the celebrated American tragedian, a good judge, 
certainly, of the matters referred to— 

I have, of course, visited some of the theatres, of which 
there are upwards of twenty now open. A number of the best 
actors, however, are absent from the city, fulfilling provincial 
engagements, and may not be expected back for a month or 
more. I went to the theatre Porte St. Martin the other night 
to see Mademopiselle Georges, now, on the French stage, the 
queen of tragedy. [saw her perform the part of Lucrase Bor- 
gia, in Victor Hugo’s drama of that name. Her personation 
was truly beautiful—nay, that is too cold a word: it was grand 
and even terrible! Though a woman more than fifty years old, 
never can I forget the dignity of her manner, the flexible and 
expressive cliaracter of her yet fine face, and the rich, full, 
stirring and well modulated tones of her voice. How diflerent 
is her’s and nature’s style, from the sickly, puerile abortions of 
the present English school of acting, lately introduced upon the 
American stage—the snake-like writhing and contortion ol 
body, the rolling an’ straining of the eye balls till they squint, 
the shuffling gait and the whining affected monotony—how 
different, [| say, from all this, is the natural and easy style of 
Mademoiselle Georges. In her you trace no servile imitations 
of a bad model; but you behold that sort of excellence which 
makes you forget you are in a theatre—that perfection of art by 
which art is wholly concealed—the lofty and the thrilling, the 
subdued and the graceful, harmoniously mingling, the spirit be- 
ing caught from the living pages of ‘‘nature’s infallible vo- 
jume.’’ I had been led to believe that, in France, the highest 
order of tragic excellence had died with Talma. It is not so. 
I consider Mademoiselle Georges the very incarnation of the 
tragic muse. 


We have also met with the following article from tiie London 
Court Journal, and annex it— 

Talma. This great actor was endowed ina truly extraordi- 
nary degree, with a mobility of mind which enabled him sud- 
denly to assume the passions, the character, the gestures, and 
One may almost say, the countenance of the person he had to 
represent. I recoilect that one day, when ona visit to a friend, 
he was requested to repeat some lines, and he made choice of 
the dream of Egisthe, in M. Limercier’s Agamemnon. Before 
he began, he observed that he was not sure of recollecting the 
whole of the passage, as it was a considerable time since he re- 
peated it. The eompany ranged themselves in a circle. Talma 
rose and commenced the recitation. As soon as he had repeat- 
ed the few opening lines, his fine countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of dignity and sorrow, which powerfully moved all 
who beheld him. His step, his look, his attitudes, all were tra- 

ical, all were terrible. The company forgot they were assem- 

led in a drawing room. They imagined themselves present at 
the terrible banquet at which the father drinks the blood of the 
son. He raised the cup to bis lips, and an involuntary shudder 
passed through the circle. Suddenly his memory failed him; 
he stopped short, and raised his hand to his forehead. Talma 
again stood before us. ‘‘ M’y viola,’ said he, smiling, and then, 
raising his arm, Egisthe once more reappeared. His eye flash- 
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ed fire, his lips were pale and quivering, his knees trembjeq 
his hair stood erect—and in short, all the horror of the charac_ 
ler Was Conjured up, with such inconceivable rapidity ihas 
Madame Pasta, who was present, ultered a cry of aduinatic, 
and surprise. , 
—— OB Gee 
THE POLES. 

The following extracts from two letters written to the Poles 
in the United States, have been recently published. They are 
excellent, as we think, except in this—the advice that the 
should dwell together, and preserve their own language: the 
righttulness Of which appears to depend on the fact, Whether 
they intend to become Americans, they and their descendayts— 
orremain Poles, Iu giving up their own native land, it is their 
duty to study and make themselves acquainted with the Jan- 
guage and laws of that to which they have been driven, afford. 
ing them liberty and safety, with peace. There should be Only 
one “NATIONALITY” in the United States—with which politics 
has nothing to do, whether of foreign or domestic origin, It js 
of acharacter far beyond the precedents of the times. 

COUNTRYMEN: ‘l'hough the scarcity of our funds and our ur- 
gent necessities allow no more, we send you a thousand franes, 
Receive this trifling offer only as a token of our remembrance 
and solicitude for you and not the measure of our sentiments 
and sorrow for your fate. I feel happy to annex a letter of the 
hon. J. U. Niemcewicz, the venerable veteran in the misfor- 
tunes of our unhappy country. Keep his paternal advice in 
your mind, and act in yonder far country, to which you have 
been carried by fate, and where the Polish name is not un- 
known, so that it may not become disregarded. America re- 
ceived you undoubtedly as countrymen of Casimir Pulaski, and 
of Thadeus Kosciuszko. Pulaski, the first hero of our still en- 
during struggle, fell fighting for the independence of America, 
There rest his bones. Several districts of the new world bear 
his name. Kosciuszko, more fortunate, returned from the re- 
mote war to his fatherland. Here he fought gloriously, and 
yielding but to overwhelming power, bequeathed his name to 
posterity as an incentive to new struggles, which can end only 
with our success. Soldiers of the same cause and the same 
struggle! remember these two glorious Polish names. 

I suppose you will dwell together, or you will mutually know 
of each other. Inform us especially what has been done for 
vou by government, and by private persons. What kind of oe- 
cupation did you choose? What are your prospects for the fu- 
ture? 

We take interest in every thing concerning you. ‘Take this 
my first communication, with my brotherly greeting, and with 
my most sincere regards for you. 

PRINCE ADAM CZARTORYSKI, 

Paris, 15th Mug. 1834. 


From senator Niemcevricz. 

We received the news of your fortunate arrival in the United 
States of America with great joy. The deepest felt wishes of 
your countrymen are directed towards you in yonder hemis- 
phere: we transfer ourselves in mind to the fertile lands grant- 
ed to you there by congress, where you will see over your heads 
but the canopy of heaven, the dwelling of the Almighty, where 
there is nothing around you but the silence of space interrupt- 
ed by the rustling of the primeval forests, or by the voices of un- 
known animals. The inscrutable sentence of Providence com- 
manded you to seek a new home. Permit me to give some 
counsel, as coming from an old man, who knows the courtry, 
and who is taught by experience. Begin every thing with God. 
Before you can build a church, pray in the shadow ofa tree, for 
the deliverance of your country from under her yoke, for your 
brethren remaining therein, and for those also who are seatter- 
ed abroad, on the whole earth, that they may be purified in the 
fire of adversity, and some day return to the country of their 
birth. Be industrious, and behave so as to procure you the es- 
teem and love of the citizens, and secure independence. No 
community can exist without organization. Choose from among 


you such men as deserve and are qualified to be the trustees of 


your settlement. Brotherly harmony, and unity of purpose are 
most required in the beginning, which will be hard. Success 
will crown your united efforts. Droop not before difficulties. 
Beware of inconsistent schemes, of planiess undertakings.— 
Remember that we are all amongst foreigners, who are ignorant 
alike of our deeds and of our present true condition. They will 
judge the whole Polish nation by your actions. How sacred is 
our duty to keep the honor of Poland, our good name, from be- 
ing darkened by the least spot. Preserve the language of your 
forefathers, as the palladium of our nationality, so, that if our 
too powerful and cruel foes should succeed in suppressing it in 
Europe, its relics may remain in America, where oppression 
and slavery are unknown. Why does my age and my strength, 
broken by so many misfortunes, not permit me, to see again 
America, that country which gave me an hospitable asylum dur- 
ing ten years, whose citizen I have the consolation and honor 
to be: with which I am united by the dearest ties of remem- 
brance and consanguinity! How happy would [ be, to end this 
my miserable life amongst you. A field. stone over my grave 
in yon free country, would be more glorious to me, than the 
most gorgeous mausoleum in the country of slaves, 
Vivite felices, memores et vivite vostri; 
Sive erimus, sive nos fata fuisse solent. 


JULIAN URSIN NIEMCEWICZ. 
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BRITISH POLITICS. 

The following article was copied from the “John Bull,” a 
newspaper published in London, on the 30th November last: 

We last week expressed our doubts as to the necessity of a 
dissolution of parliament upon the formation of sir RoBertT 
PeEL’s ministry; these doubts have been considerably strength- 
ened during the week. On all hands and from all quarters, 
manifestations of a desire to support a conservative govern- 
ment are making; and it would be surely most wise—if such a 
disposition should be strongly evinced—to avoid the confusion, 
expense and excitement of a general election. 

We agree entirely with our able contemporary the Morning 
Post, that the existing parties in England now, are the conser- 
vatives and destructives; that conservatism doves not necessarily 
imply toryism, and that there exists a vast and increasing body 
of conservative whigs. We, as the Post does, instance lord 
STANLEY and sir James GRauHAM as leaders of this party—we 
say leaders, in the literal acceptation of the word, and not in 
its political sense only—they led the way and setan example 
which, as it deserved and obtained the highest approbation 
from all well disposed persons, whether whig or tory, cannot 
fail to engage numerous followers. In the newspapers, letters 
have already appeared from several members of the present 
parliament who supported the last ministry upon principle, 
without pledge or obligation, expressive of a disposition to up- 
hold the king’s government, and at all events wait for a decla- 
ration of intentions aud a manifestation of principles on the 
part of sir Roperr Peer and his colleagues betore they decide 
upon Withholding their confidence and support. These indica- 
tions, we say, do lead us to hope that a dissolution may be 
avoided; at the same time we think, considering the very active 
demonstrations of the radical party, itis right and prudent for 
the conscientious whig and tory to be on the alert, and make 
preparations for the contest, even though the contest should 
not come. 

Amongst the letters which have met the public eye, none ap 
pears to us 80 strikingly important, in the view we take of the 
subject, as that of Mr. Sergeant SPANKIe, which we subjoin. 


Mr. SPANKIE ts One Of that class of politicians in the existence of 


which, to a great extent, we confidently believe. He is a wHie 
and a CONSERVATIVE; and it is upon principles like those of the 
learned gentieman that we believe the country will be saved 
from the ruinous tnroads of the revolutionary party, to which 
it becomes the duty of every prudent man and loyal subject to 
oppose himself heart and soul. 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF FINSBURY. 

Gentlemen: | have received within these few days several 
invitations to attend at public or local meetings in this metro 
polis, for the purpose of expressing regret and exciting agita 
tion on the removal of the late ministers, and I shall avail my- 
self of this opportunity, once for all, to explain the reasons why 
I cannot accept them at this time. 

I am now sensible, indeed, that L ought not to delay a mo- 
ment to enter upon the subject, because L have just read in the 
newspapers a joint resolution on the question of the dismissal 
of ministers, to which are appended the names of nine of the 
metropolitan members. If these hon. gentlemen had belonged 
to the profession by courtesy styled learned, (I had almost for 
gotten that one is of the long robe) [should have thought that 
theic disquisition very much resembled that sort of opinion 
which is given at a grand consultation of lawyers on some liti 
gated point, and on which, as no two agree, the result is a cu- 
rious specimen of legal mosaic. Hot, cold, moist and dry, hold 
their natural antipathies, and every sentence is a sort of check 
qualification and restraint of the conflicting atoms of judgment. 
In such case a dissenting counsel, who diilers toto celo from 
his brethren, and who chooses to think and speak for himself, 
has often the good fortune separately to produce a satisfacto- 
ry opinion. Mine, if it be wrong, shall at least be clear and ex- 
plicit. 

In the first place, then, I can from much observation and ex- 
perience venture to say that it rarely happens that respectable 
people attend these meetings, at which it is manifest there can be 
no free discussion, and where, from the predominance of a noisy 
inultitude, most of whom have no business there, the real sense 
of the public cannot be ascertained. [ refused to attend such 
meetings when I was a candidate for the borough of Finsbury, 
knowing well that the resolutions of such assemblages afford 
no test of the feelings of the real people, and the electors ap- 
proved by their suffrages the course I had taken. 

[ must also fairly acknowledge that I do not participate in the 
cry of lamentation for the removal of the late ministers now 
sounded in our ears by those very men who have so long pro- 
claimed them unworthy of confidence. 

Circumstances indeed are changed, for it seems that the king 
has at last arrived at the conclusion of the unfitness of his late 
servants, which their new friends have long so strenuously en- 
forced. 

This sudden turn of affection in the clubs and the unions 
seems rather to open too the old reproach of the mutability of 
popular feeling: 

“ce 





Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate— 
Him vile that was your garland.”’ 
Possibly the charge of levity which this violent flush of kind- 
ness for a ministry loaded so lately with every species of vitu- 
peration may be repelled; yet it appears to me hardly decent for 





the same people so hastily and so violently to question the ex- 
ercise of a royal prerogative, which the clubs and the unions, 
and the whole array of Birmingham, under Mr. Attwood, had 
so powerfully recommended. 

it may be said that the inconsistency is more apparent than 
real, and itis not unnatural that those who openly urge the 
abolition of the house of lords, and the overthrow of all reli- 
gious establishments, and indeed a complete new model of the 
state, should begin to love an administration which they may 
now think would, as the servants of the king, have (uninten- 
tionally no doubt) become the most efficient instruments of 
such designs. If this be the true account of the lamentations 
of the agitators and political unions for the dismissal of minis- 
ters, the agitators and political unions are consistent. Buti 
they are, the act of the king in removing such ministers is justi- 
fied. The proposed suspension in lreland of the repeal agita- 
tion, and the avowed anxiety to sacrifice for a season all com- 
petition of rival mischief in order to oppose the king’s new go- 
verninent, proves the value put on the services of the late mi- 
nisters in the work of destruction which these parties have pur- 
sued and are pursuing. I hope the late ministers do not consi- 
der such proceedings as complimentary. 

Notwithstanding the noisy and restless agitation which mad- 
ly and vainly attempts to counterfeit the voice of the people, it 
will in the end be found that the great majority of the sober and 
intelligent inhabitants of this countru are still attached to their 
ancient constitution of king, lords and commons, and to the 
blessings of settled government. 

Others may have newer and better lights than me, hut I am 
content with that constitution of which Mr. Fox, then in vehe- 
ment opposition to the court and to the ministry, pronounced 
that it was “the happy practicable equilibrium, which bas all 
the efficiency of monarchy, and all the liberty of republicanism, 
moderating the despotism of the one, and the licentiousness of 
the other.’? 

After almost fifty years of agony and convulsion have the 
people of France attained the happy equilibrium so extolled by 
Mr. Fox? And are there men among us so vile and so wicked, or 
so foolish, as from that height of happiness and distinction (if we 
knew how to prize it) to endeavor to plunge us into those agonies 
and those convulsions? Of measures leading to such consequen- 
ees God forbid that I should ever incur the least share of res- 
ponsibility. 

Very few are surprised that the king in the exercise of his 
unquestionable prerogative has at la~t changed his ministers. 
The wonder is that he should have submitted so long to an ad- 
ministration which had not the least character of permanence 
or of real efficiency. Since the resignation of lord Stanley, the 
duke of Richmond, lord Ripon, and sir James Graham; and, fi- 
nally, the retreat of lord Grey, without even the appearance of 
new talents and strength, it has been plainly impossible for them 
to keep their places. Even a coatition with Mr. Hume and Mr, 
O’Connell, admitting these gentlemen and their followers (and 
compared with the late ministers they are well entitled) toa 
just participation of official authority, the only alternative left 
to them, would not have been effectual to support their admi- 
nistration. 


IF THEN THE KING BE JUSTIFIED IN ENDEAVORING TO PRE- 
SERVE THAT CROWN, WHICH, BY THE LAW OF ENGLAND, AND 
THE SETTLEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF ITANOVER, HE HAS INHERIT- 
ED FROM HIS ANCESTORS, AND HOLDS FOR THE GOOD OF HIs 
PEOPLE, HE HAS WISELY AND SEASONABLY EXERCISED HIS PRE- 
ROGATIVE OF CHANGING HIS MINISTERS AT THIS TIME. 

Under the circumstances in which this change has taken 
place it cannot be ascribed to any political intrigue, nor can it 
be alleged to have been adopted in order to defeat any measure 
or setof measures immediately essential to the safety of the 
state. The clamor for further reforms is so alarmingly indefi- 
nite that of itself it might well have warranted the apprehen- 
sions of his majesty for the safety of that constitution of which 
he is the head and defender. Who could answer, not merely 
where ministers intended to stop, but Where they would have 
been able to stop if inclined? 

It has long been clear enough that the organs of the republi- 
cans and of the political unions, have marked for immediate de- 
struction the house of lords and the church of England. About 
this there has been no disguise; they hardly condescend here 
even to use the milder term of reform. Not only the vast in- 
terests of whole orders and classes of men, but the deep-rooted 
principles, or, if some please, the deep rooted prejudices, of 
many millions of the king’s subjects are treated in these 
schemes of reform as unworthy of the slightest deference or 
consideration. The insolent tone of such imperious reformers 
on these and other questions gave us a foretaste of the domina- 
tion we have to expect. To talk of the monarchy or the British 
constitution, after granting the demands of these reformers, is 
perfectly childish. It would not be even a decent capitulation, 
but an absolute surrender at discretion. Not only the objects 
but the temper of these reforms must inevitably lead to a com- 
plete revolution, and were the proposal to be received with in- 
difference, or even without intense indignation, why a total re- 
volution is virtually accomplished. It were sottish simplicity 
to be deluded with the pretence of reform, the old nursery tale 
might teach us better—the wolf that cajoles us to let him in 
that he may devour us hardly designs here to soften the harsh- 
ness of his tones, 

Was itthe daty of the kifig’s ministers then to encourage 
these demands? If they did encourage and eacite, nay, if they 
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did not openly discountenance and vigorously oppose, was it fit 
for a king of England, regardless of the solemn contract into 
which he has entered with the people to maintain the constitu- 
tion, to leave the reins of government in the hands of men who 
either had not the inclination, or had not the power to sustain 
the authority of the laws and of the legislature to repel these 
dangerous and unwarrantable attempts? 


There may be imperfections to be corrected and improve- 
ments to be made in church and state, and blemishes to be re- 
moved which at present deform our institutions. Be it so; but 
can it be pretended that any reform is so urgent, or so vital, 
that if it were to be delayed for a season the delay would afford 
any just ground for those turbulent complaints or those furious 
menaces which leave us no alternative but absolute snbmis- 
sion, not merely to one branch of the legislature (itself though 
reformed, treated when convenient with every species of con- 
tumely by the reformers), but to mobs and political unions? Is 
there a single reform projected by any man desirous to preserve 
as well as to reform that may not still be the subject of quiet 
discussion, of candid explanation, of mutual concession? 
Must a few turbulent demagogues, the leaders of political 
unions, neither numerous nor distinguished, enjoy the preroga- 
tive denied to kings—that their pleasure is to be the only law— 


and to be supported (as they threaten us) by the last reason of 
despots? 


Surely there has, at least for a century and a half, beena 
constitution in England of which Englishmen once were proud, 
and which all the world once conspired to praise, yet at no pe- 
riod of history (independently too of the reform of the house of 
commons as a security to popular rights) has the enjoyment of 
freedom been so widely, and so few qualifications, diffused. 
The Catholics have been restored to their civil rights, and the 
Dissenters have been relieved froin the test and corporation 
acts, once almost their only grievance. And is it already for- 
gotten in what administration these benefits were obtained? 


[see no ground, however, to apprehend that just and rea- | 


sonable reform in any department will necessarily be sacrificed 
by the change of ministers. Some complaints of the Dissenters 
I conceive may be removed without infringing any great con- 
stitutional principles. I regret infinitely that any persons af- 
fecting to represent the respectable and religious body of the 
Dissenters should, in their name, but Lam sure without their 
general authority, have declared that nothing will satisfy them 
but the entire abolition of the connection between religion and 
the state. I cannot believe that the religious, conscientious 
Dissenters from the church of England, of which they ought to 
be part, and of which by fatal mismanagement they ceased to 
be part, think that a dissolution would serve their cause, or— 
what [ am sure they value more—the cause of Christianity. 
But as to their marriages, and their registers, and other griev- 
ances of a similar nature, what danger can there be in gratify- 
ing their wishes? That there should be difficulties opposed by 
the universities to the facilities of a common education to those 
who have a common conntry, and substantially a common reli- 
gion, is to me incomprehensible—to many it seems illiberul—to 
me itappears strangely impolitic. 

Those, indeed, who consider parliamentary reform only a 
means to effect a total revolution will be disappointed by the 
change. The late ministers had placed themselves in a situa- 
tion in which they could not carry even safe reforms without 
risking , at every step, a convulsion in the state. Representing 
buta partof the community—having lost the confidence of a 
great portion of the upper ranks, of the property, and the re 
spectability, and even numbers of the country—they had no re- 
source but to govern by active multitudes, to call in agitation 
upon every emergency, and to carry every doubtful measure by 
a sort of coup d’tat. They could not conduct the business of 
government without making successive surrenders of every bul- 
wark of the constitution, and, in a year or two at farthest, it 
must have been left naked and defenceless to its enemies. 

It was impossible that ministers so unfortunately situated 
could conduct the government steadily upon the principles of a 
limited monarchy with the means they possess. Tn their hands 
every mention of reform in any of our institutions excited 
alarm. They had less power, therefore, even to carry salutary 
reforms than men of more unsuspected intentions. They had 
virtually subjugated themse!ves to the party movement. By 
that party their system was substantially dictated and control- 
led. Like the foolish animal inthe fable they had (to gaina 
temporary object) given themselves a master from whom they 
were unable to escape, and whose pleasure they were com 
pelled to serve. 


Whigs in power and tories in power have been said to he much 
the same, but the imputation implies little blame upon individuals, 
and, in truth, it involves the highest praise of the constitution; for 
it is the supreme excellence of established settled government that 
its systems and marims are more authoritative than the varying 
opinions of individuals or of parties. 

The men of revolution, indeed, when it suits their purpose, 
treat with the utmost ridicule and contempt the distinction of 
whig and tory in political opinions. The distinction, it must 
be admitted, has not been very intelligible since the pretensions 
of the house of Stuart have been extinguished, and it surely 
would be childish in the extreme to allow these frivolous nick- 
names to exercise a real influence, and to impede that union 
and co-operation required from every good citizen to discoun- 
tenance and repress the attempts of the common enemy of the 
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publie peace and tranquillity. His nerves must be weak in- 
deed, who is deterred from doing his duty because he nay be 
reviled as a tory by those who in manifest intention, almost in 
open act, are rebels against the yet existing laws of their coun- 
try. 

These, I am confident, are the sentiments of a very large ma- 
jority of all ranks, and it is only necessary to render their 
strength effective by their union. I have always considered the 
force of the revolutionary party greatly exaggerated, and I fear 
that an erroneous opinion of that force had reconciled some of 
the late ministers against their better feelings to very fatal mea- 
sures, 

That party were formidable, and becoming still more formi- 
dable from the defence and encouragement with which they 
were treated by men in power, and the bad use from time to 
time, made of them. Their machinations were rendered more 
alarming, because they were those of influence and condition 
who apologised fer their intentions and vindicated their inno- 
cence. ‘‘Spem Catilinad mollibus sententiis aluerunt conjura- 
tionem, que nascentem non credendo corroboraverunt.”? "I'\jg 
gentle treatment of so pestilent a malady produced the natural 
effects both on the “improbi”? and the ‘‘imperiti,”? and added 
numbers and confidence to the conspirators. 


With a just and vigorous government, determined to cause 
the law to be respected, no severity will be required to send the 
revolutionary agitators back to their proper insignificance, 
With a government capable of rousing and directing, and, if ne- 
cessary, calling into action the sound parts of the people, torpid 
and discountenanced hitherto, and doubtfa) of public support, 
the miserable attempts of agitators will be repressed by public 
scorn and indignation. The cabals of paltry demagogues, and 
the restlessness of political unions are viewed with utter abhor- 
rence by the great body of tie people, who will not submit to a 
repetition in London of the desperate tyranny of the jacobin 
clubs, and the rebellious sections of Paris. 

Those who are the most zealons reformers know, if they 
have any portion of intelligence, that no reform can be of value 
that divides society into almost balanced numbers; and that it 
is essential for the common peace, that all should abate much 
of their favorite theories of perfect government when they are 
opposed by great bodies or interests in the conntry, Any other 
reform carries with it all the bitterness and all the injustice of 
a conquest. 

The jacobins and terrorists of France were quite right when 
they said that their republic could only be established by cut- 
ting off some millions of heads; but, in truth, if they had realiz- 
ed that generous idea, and performed the same process of ex- 
termination from time to time on the residue of the population, 
they would have been jnst as far off as at the beginning from 
their perfect unanimity and their pure democracy. Marat’s 
speculation has been considered the conception of an atrocions 
heart and ofa frantic head. It was ne suchthing. It was the 


natural and well reasoned consequence of such schemes of govern- 
ment. 





A single despot or a pure democracy (which the late lord 
Redesdale, in terms somewhat technical and professional, call- 
ed the tyrant sole, and tyrant aggregate) may for a moment sub- 
jugate every thing to one will; but no political society in the 
proper sense, that is no rational mixture of the simple forms, or 
any rational government whatever, can be permanently found- 
ed on any other basis than a compromise of interests and pre- 
tensions, and a tolerant respect for a difference of opinion. 

ifthe republicans could realise their dream of an American 
government, it would have neither peace nor permanence here. 
They would, however, in the attempt, be sure to extinguish all 
security of social life, and every vestige of true liberty. All 
new governments are severe, jealous and cruel, becanse they 
are fearful and suspicions, and they are so in proportion to the 
strength of the parties they must suppress and subjugate. ‘That 
a revolution, even if successful for a season, would live in dis- 
quietude and perish by violence, no man who knows the tem- 
per of England, and has studied revolutions in this and other 
countries, can doubt. The government, however, is bound to 
prevent the barbarons and bloody experiment here, and those 
who cannot be taught wisdom must be restrained from doing 
mischief. 

I consider it to be the duty of all men who wish to preserve 
a settled system of government to support the king’s ministers 
while they conduct the public affairs in the spirit of our mixed 
constitution. Neither high churchmen, nor dissenters, nor 
tories, nor whigs, nor aristocrats, nor democrats, ean be per- 
mitted to carry every measure to the extent of their prejudices 
or wishes. Our constitution affords opPORTUNITY FOR ALL TO 
LIVE IN PEACE, AND A CONSTITUTIONAL KING WAS GIVEN TO US 
RY OUR GOOD FORTUNE, OR RATHER BY A GRACIOUS PROVI- 
DENCE, TO PREVENT US FROM BEING DESPOTS TO EACH OTHER. 

If every man who entertains such opinions, will but take the 
trouble to express them, and make them known to his neigh- 
bors, the real unanimity of the people of this country to main- 
tain their ancient liberties and constitution against an attack 
far more dangerous than ever proceeded from the tyranny of 
the crown, will be ascertained and established, and the danger 
which now so seriously threatens the stability of the constitu- 
tion and the domestic peace and security of private life will 
speedily pass away. I am, gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 


vant, R. SPANKIE. 
Russell Square, Nov. 24. 
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